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Introduction. 


TuE underlying principles of war upon which naval tactics are based, 

hold good for all time. The details involved in the application of 

these principles, however, vary with every change in war matériel. 
Whilst looking back into history to gain an insight into what has 
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gone before, in fact the elements of “cause and effect ” in the old 
wars, a study can also be made with great advantage of the works of 
modern writers on naval subjects; to obtain the opinions of various 
tacticians, and their methods of applying known principles, to the 
effective developinent of the powers of modern ships and weapons. 

Captain Mahan says :’ “ The battles of the past succeeded or failed 
according as they were fought in conformity with the principles of 
war; and the seaman who carefully studies the causes of success or 
failure will not only detect and gradually assimilate these principles, 
but will also acquire increased aptitude in applying them to the 
tactical use of the ships and weapons of his own day.” 

In studying the works of tactical writers of modern date, it is 
remarkable to observe how very much they disagree, how many 
indeed are diametrically opposed to one another. For instance, few 
agree as to the best formation in which to endeavour to approach the 
enemy before going into action. 

Line ahead, Line abreast, modifications of these, group formations, 
&c., all having their advocates. 

Some go as far as to assume that it matters little what formation a 
fleet is in, as a general action will soon degenerate into a mélée. 
This was, indeed, a prevalent opinion in France some years ago. 
Admiral Aube,’ writing in 1874, remarks: ‘ Absence de régles fixes, 
l’énergique audace du capitaine assurant le triomphe bien plus que 
les savantes combinaisons du tacticien, tout vestige des ordres 
antérieurs disparaissant dans la mélée, aprés le premier choc, un 
hasard devenant l’événement décisif de la journée, l’audace, le sang- 
froid, le coup d’ceil du capitaine, c’est-a-dire des qualités morales, ce 
qui est le moins fixe, le plus ondoyant, le moins appréciable, |’im- 
prévu enfin: tels sont bien les derniers mots aujourd hui, de la tactique 
navale, de cette science qui avait naguére ses priucipes et, par suite, 
ses régles déterminées.” 

Again: “ Peu importe la maniére de s’aborder,” writes Monsieur 
Gabriel de Charmes,’ “ puisque aprés une premiére passe . . . la 
mélée sera compléte.” 

Some writers state that the formation for battle must depend on 
that of the enemy, a view which would appear to leave matters until 
the eleventh hour, if the rapidity with which steam fleets may 
approach one another, be considered. 

Other officers there are who advocate what has, rather derisively, 
been termed a “game of long balls,” that is, practically speaking, 
bombarding an opposing fleet from a distance. 

Arguments more or less in favour of most opinions there must be, 
no single method having had the practical trial of a modern war; and 
these same differences of opinion will, in consequence, be found 
running through entire systems of naval tactics, when discussing * 
modern battle between fleets or an engagement between single ships. 
Lieutenant Maurice Loir, of the French Navy, sums up the position 


1 “Tnfluence of Sea Power on History,” Captain Mahan, U.S.N. 
_ 2 “T) Avenir de la Marine Frangaise.” 
"3 “ La Réforme de la Marine,” Gabriel de Charmes, 
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admirably. He says: “Une tactique navale doit étre simple, elle 
doit fixer des régles générales en petite quantité, elle doit restreindre 
autant que possible le nombre des formations, elle doit réduire au 
minimum les évolutions et les signaux qui leur sont nécessaires.” 

In the study of naval tactics, our object should, I think, be to 
weigh the opinions of those writers on the subject who are officers of 
experience at sea, and also those of men who are exponents of certain 
schools of thought; to seek thereby what arrangements and forma- 
tions an enemy may be most likely to make, and those amongst them 
most disagreeable to ourselves: to try and evolve plans to frustrate 
these arrangements as much as possible: to have definite ideas—based 
on the unchanging principles of war—of how to get to work: and, 
whilst never despising our possible foes, to endeavour to be able, 
when called upon, to out-manoeuvre them, and beat them; by the use 
of sound tactics, and by obtaining the best results from all our 
weapons, both of offence and defence. ' 

The writer has in the following pages commenced by reviewing,. 
separately and in a gencral sense, the various fighting qualities pos- 
sessed by the gun, ram, and torpedo; and then endeavoured to dedace 
the best means of applying tactical methods to their maximum com- 
bined development in sea fights. 

Of one fact only can we rest assured; namely, that when the 
day comes, and one of our cruisers appears closing the fleet, and 
flying the signal—‘‘ Enemy in sight,” we must prepare to go into 
action full of that spirit which so distinguished our forefathers— 
every ship’s company teeming with what may be termed esprit de 
vaisseau, with a tixed determination to fight to the last, to back 
up their comrades in line to the utmost of their power, and to 
beat the enemy at all costs—if we wish to uphold with honour the 
glorious traditions of our great navy. 


On Guns in a Fleet Action. 


The proper use of guns in a fleet action is a complicated ques- 
tion, by reason not only of the great variety of the types of guns 
in use, but that in every type of ship they are differently placed 
as regards acting in concert; and again, that the various types of 
possible enemy’s ships are differently protected, and vulnerable to a 
greater or less extent at certain points. 

So that we have to consider in combination when to use the guns, 
what to load with, and what to fire at. We possess, however, a good 
deal of the knowledge accumulated by experience to guide us with 
regard to the effect of gun-fire. 

Obviously the first question to consider is, what is the object of 
gun attack ? 

There can be no doubt, I take it, that primarily it is the disable- 
ment and demoralization of the crews of the enemy’s ships; and, 
secondly, the disablement of the ships themselves as fighting 
machines. 

1 “Ta Marine Royale en ae Measles Loir, Lieut. de Vaisseau, 
ZL 
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Having decided that the first object is to disable the crews, it would 
appear that armour-piercing projectiles must give way to shell toa 
very great extent; and this is, [ think, an accepted axiom, at any rate 
in an engagement between the more modern types of battle-ships, by 
reason of their construction. 

Experiments have shown that a large shell bursting in a battery 
will do almost incalculable damage, literally mowing down every- 
thing before it. 

Given a shell of moderate bursting charge, and an enclosed bat- 
tery, no matter how many ports and hatchways are open, there will 
be a thick choking fog of dense sulphurous smoke through which 
nothing can be seen, and in which breathing will be most difficult, 
for some minutes after its explosion. 

An extract from ‘“ Modern Naval Artillery,” quoted in “ Brassey's 
Annual” for 1892, gives the following picture, the result of firing 
shell from 9°2-in. and smaller B.L. guns in the “ Resistance” trials 
of 1889 :— 

“None but those who had witnessed the trials could picture the 
wholesale destruction of these shells. Of the dummy men, scarcely 
one in the vicinity of a barsting shell escaped; but one of the most 
remarkable features was the terrible smoke and fumes after each ex- 
plosion, which set fire to the ship and prevented any one approaching 
the spot, in some cases for 20 mins. after the shell had burst.” 

Allowing for exaggeration, this picture is still sufficiently dramatic! 

Here, then, we have all the elements necessary to foster demoraliz- 
tion, Men killed and wounded in all directions, difficulty of vision, 
and partial suffocation. 

In casemated ships, effects like the above will doubtless be much 
more localized; but still bursting shell must always possess an ex- 
tremely demoralizing effect. 

The second question to decide must be, to what extent in a fleet we 
ean afford to diminish the “ armour-piercing” fire, since comma 
shell are ineffective against heavy armour? 

The answer to this question involves some knowledge of the con- 
position of the enemy’s fleet. 

If the large majority of that fleet are ships of types which can be 
in any way fatally injured in their unarmoured portions—such as 
vessels whose stability depended upon unarmoured ends, or which 
had large secondary batteries full of men—I am of opinion thatall 
guns, both heavy and light, shouid be loaded with shell at the outset. 

If, however, there be also, as is most probable, vessels with the 
whole of their fighting powers behind armour, it will be for the 
Admiral to decide whether the heaviest guns in his respective battle- 
ships should not be loaded with full charges and armovr-piercing 
projectiles; bearing in mind, however, that the erosive damage done 
to the interior of very large guns by the use of full charges has 
proved to be considerable where powder is used, and is expected to 
be worse if ‘“cordite”’ is introduced. 

No hard and fast rule can be laid down; everything depends, a 
above stated, on the types of battle-ship composing the enemy’s fleet, 
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and all that can be suggested is the use of shell as much as permis- 
sible at first. 

With regard to the proper moment to commence fire, it would 
appear to be at present an open question as to whether fleets will 
close each other at once, or manoeuvre to endeavour to gain some 
advantage of position, shelling one another in the meanwhile. 

The relative advantages and disadvantages of these two methods of 
engaging’ will be fully discussed further on. 

But, assuming for a moment a cannonade of an enemy from a dis- 
tance, it is probable that independent firing, all guns loaded with 
shell, would be the best to use. On the other hand, if the fleets are 
approaching one another at speed with a view to closely engaging, it 
is to be noted that relative bearings and distances will alter with very 
great rapidity, and that since it takes some minutes to reload and 
train a heavy gun, it would be desirable not to discharge the heavy 
ordnance until the proximity of the enemy gives a good chance of 
hitting, and this is the case more especially in vessels with our system 
of heavy guns mounted in pairs. 

The opportunity referred to may be lost if the ships firing are 
thickly enveloped in the smoke of their lighter ordnance. 

It is again always possible that an enemy may use torpedo-vessels 
—not necessarily torpedo-boats—under the cover of smoke, keeping 
them close under the quarters of each of his leading ships, or in some 
other position of comparative shelter, and sending them ahead with a 
rush at an opportune moment just before close action commences. 

This possibility is the more worthy of consideration in view of the 
fact that several maritime Powers take their sea-going torpedo-boats 
to cruise with them for prolonged periods in peace time. 

If, then, any guns of the fleet are to be fired before coming to close 
quarters—I assume fleets meeting ‘end on” or nearly so—they 
should not do so until about 4,000 yds. from the enemy, and then 
only the secondary armaments and small guns should engage, being 
ordered to ‘ cease fire” by bugle, and then reload, train on the beam, 
and crews lay down in good time before meeting the enemy’s leading 
ships ; as this, of all times, is the moment when as uninterrupted a 
view as possible is indispensable, all the guns will be discharged on 
passing the enemy’s leaders, and then, using independent firing, en- 
gage ship after ship in succession. 

Personally, I would prefer, if meeting the enemy’s fleet “‘ end on,” 
to reserve the fire altogether until the enemy is passing, unless the 
torpedo craft of his fleet are sent ahead through our columns, when, 
at all costs, they must be destroyed. 

The smaller quick-firing and machine guns will engage those of the 
enemy at close quarters, special attention being given besides to his 
torpedo ports. Guns in tops must engage the enemy’s top guns, and 
will also possess a very considerable ‘‘ command ” of his decks. 
Touching the control of fire—what has by writers in the sister ser- 
nice been termed “fire discipline ””—the main responsibility must, I 
think, fall on the officers of quarters, who will have received concise 
instructions, should be well acquainted with the various types of the 
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enemy’s battle-ships, and who will have to use discriminating obser. 
vation and judgment. 

In the more modern battle-ships, ‘‘ independent firing,” if weil con. 
trolled, is probably the best to use in every case. Ships of older 
types with large broadsides might use “ broadside firing—gun-direct, 
ing,”’ especially on the first charge. ‘‘ Director firing” is, however, 
altogether inadmissible in a fleet action, owing to its slowness and 
the difficulties of the constant communication it involves. 

The officers of ‘quarters and the gunnery officers in a ship must 
direct the gun fight ; the captain will have his hands full in attend. 
ing to his helm and engines alone, retaining, besides, general control 
and a comprehensive grasp of the entire situation ; this latter no easy 
matter in a hail of shot and clouds of smoke when mancenvring a 
ship at high speed. 

In estimating the effect of smoke in hampering the movements of a 
fleet in close order, anyone who has seen practice in peace-time 
carried out by ships in line ahead steaming past targets cannot fail to 
have been impressed with the fact that, directly the leading ship 
opens fire, she is hidden from her own consorts, at least temporarily, 
and that station keeping at once becomes more difficult. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on the fact that in a more complicated 
formation, with the possibility of having to change front rapidly, the 
difficulty would be enhanced. 

We have not yet obtained a satisfactory smokeless powder for the 
heavy guns; when we do, all manceavring in action will be simpli- 
fied. Under present conditions, however, everything, in my opinion, 
points to reserving the fire as much as possible until in close contact 
with the enemy, when once you have turned to meet him. An op- 
posing fleet may perhaps be bombarded at long range if the circum- 
stances are favourable to this method of attack ; but, as soon as an 
advantage has been gained, and the Admiral intends to close, “ cease 
firing ”—“ reload ’—“ lay down.” 

Single Ships——The gunnery questions involved in a single combat 
between two battle-ships will be governed by the same general rules 
as have been already advanced, with small modifications :! ‘A sea- 
going battle-ship,” writes Lord Brassey, ‘‘ when she fights a monitor, 
should not be handled in the same way as she would if she meta 
vessel of her own class. If her principal and auxiliary armaments 
better protected than that of her adversary, it would be in her interest 
to fight the battle at long ranges, which would diminish the chance 
of accident. 

‘On the other hand, if her inferiority in the matter of protection 
was clear, she should use her utmost endeavours to get to close 
quarters, in order to reach the final stage as soon as possible.” _ 

He goes on to say, that in certain cases tactics must be modified 
according to the morale and the training of the adversary. : 

It will, however, in the writer’s opinion, be well never to incline 
towards holding the morale of an enemy in contempt. 


1 “ The Naval Annual, 1893,” Lord Brassey. 
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Splinters.—The detail of the various precautions to be undertaken 
to prevent or minimise the chances of fire and splinters is perhaps 
outside the limits of this essay; but it is interesting to note the very 
definite orders given in the French navy on the important question of 
boats when preparing for action,! 

‘‘Les embarcations sont, autant que possible, rentrées et amenées 
sur leurs supports, 4 l’exception de denx embarcations légéres.” 

Elles sont débarrassées de tout le matériel autre que les avirons, 
remplies d’eau jusqu’aux bancs et revétues de leurs étuis mouillés et de 
filets pare-éclats ; leurs grues sont rabattues ou rentrées. 


On the Ram. 


Many writers consider the ram the weapon “par excellence.” In 
single-ship actions this may still be so, but I am inclined to the 
opinion that its value is somewhat overrated as a factor at the outset 
of a general engagement. 

The power of the ram, successfully used, is irresistible. Unfortu- 
nately the judicious application of this power would appear to be the 
most difficult task that falls to the officer in command of a heavy 
battle-ship. The ship which uses her ram when breaking the enemy’s 
line lays herself open to being also rammed by another ship, of per- 
haps greatly inferior value, astern of the vessel with which she is in 
actual collision. Of what avail for a great battle-ship like the ‘* Royal 
Sovereign ” to ram an enemy, if, in the process of so doing, and when 
tire from her stern guns is for the moment unsettled in the excite- 
ment which must ensue, she presents her quarter as an easy target 
for an enemy’s little ‘“‘ Hero ” (of good bow fire) coming up astern of 
the ship rammed ? 

If you ram an enemy’s ship on first passing through his fleet—and 
this applies especially to leading ships—your hands are tied until you 
are clear of him; and you break up your own formation, by throwing 
ships in your immediate wake into confusion. 

Of course, if an adversary endeavours to ram, the one course open 
is to meet him “end on,” and, other things being equal, the better 
captain will succeed, or the two ships may collide bow to bow and 
scrape past each other. 

It may well be doubted, however, if any captain would risk ramming 
from such a position. When it is remembered that ships meeting 
“end on” might, and probably would, collide at a combined speed of 
about 20 knots, such a policy would appear to be suicidal, as both 
ships would be completely disabled. 

Our recent disaster in the Mediterranean affords an indication of 
the amount of injury which may befall the ship ramming; and, in the 
instance quoted, it is noticeable that the ships themselves had been 
steaming under 9 knots ; and, at the time of collision, both ships had 
their helms hard over, and engines reversed, which circumstances 


1“T)Arrété Ministériel sur le Service Intérieur & bord des Baitiments de la 
Flotte,” 1886, 
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tended to materially check their “ way,” irrespective of the fact that 
they did not collide “end on.” 

It is conceivable that it would be good tactics to endeavour to pass 
through the enemy’s fleet ‘‘ en masse,” that is ina concentrated forma- 
tion, invariably manceuvring to meet them “ end on”’; and then to turn, 
reforming on guides immediately, with the object of falling upon 
them, if possible, in a weak spot, according to circumstances, before 
they have themselves had time to turn. The carrying out of this 
plan of action is of itself an objection to ramming on the first charge. 

In most cases after turning, re-forming, and meeting again, the 
formations on both sides may fairly be expected to have become 
somewhat disordered, and the side which succeeds in concentrating a 
majority upon some defective spot in the opponent’s fleet will have 
gained a great advantage. 

Good ordnance and superior morale amongst guns’ crews will give 
to one side or the other an advantage of comparative certainty ; 
whereas ramming tactics, when in close proximity to many ships, will, 
as a general rule, leave too much to chance. 

I repeat that, in many cases, it is probable that a ship which las 
succeeded in sinking an adversary and getting clear herself, may be 
found to be seriously damaged about the bows, perhaps to the extent 
of being very much out of trim, a calamity which would vitally 
hamper all subsequent movements. So difficult will it be, with a 
moving mass of 10,000 tons, to ram, and yet not over-ram. 

A turn of extra speed at the shortest notice may in cases be 
absolutely necessary to avoid the enemy’s rams; and I would suggest 
that on going into action the telegraph should remain at “ half 
speed,” with distinct instructions to the engine room that on their 
moving round to “ full speed” this was to‘be acted on below as an 
order to increase speed as rapidly as possible by at least 2 or 3 knots. 
In all cases a very large increase of speed can only be effected with 
comparative slowness if dangerous priming and overheating of work- 
ing parts are to be avoided; but it would be well to point out that 
by a quick increase of a few knots a ship may be able to get out cf 
danger. 

I do not for a moment advocate the entire disuse of rams, but have 
endeavoured to point out that it is undesirable to use them at the outset 
of an action for the reasons discussed, viz., (i) that ramming tends to 
break up the fighting formation of a fleet, thus paralyzing its mobility 
for subsequent manoeuvres; (ii) that ships using their rams will in 
most cases be open to an immediate assault from the enemy’s rear 
before they have had sufficient time to get clear, an operatioz which will 
necessitate going astern, then stopping and turning ahead, before 
even steerage way is obtained. 

The ram is the weapon with which to give a coup de grdce, and as 
such can probably be used with greater advantage and far less risk 
at the end rather than at the beginning of an action. 

On the desirability of constructing special small craft, of great 
turning power and good protection, as “rams,” on the American 
plan, I have not touched, as being outside the scope of this essay. 
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It is nevertheless significant that a weaker naval Power shou'd 
have seriously considered the matter. 


On the use of Torpedoes in Fleet Actions. 


lst Section: Battle-ships and Cruisers.—The Whitehead torpedo has, 
since its first introduction into our Service, made a steady advance 
both in accuracy of projection, size, and speed, and has now at- 
tained a position of great importance as a factor in naval engage- 
ments. 

Althongh a weapon of great power, the use of the Whitehead is 
attended by rapidly increasing limitations. In other words, it is 
being driven down below the water-line by the growing necessity of 
protection consequent on the great progress in the development of 
quick-firing guns. 

Experiments show that the guncotton charge is unlikely to,explode. 
even if riddled with machine-gun bullets, unless the detonator itself 
is struck. 

The effect of the bursting of the shell of a quick-firing gun, how- 
ever, would probably be much more serious. Again, ¢f the torpedo 
should explode, the damage done would almost unquestionably be 
of a vital nature, and the moral effect on the crew little less than 
disastrous. 

At the commencement of a fleet action the fire may reasonably be 
expected to be particularly heavy, and it is therefore open to doubt. 
whether above-water discharges are so efficiently protected as to 
render them, comparatively speaking, invulnerable. 

It would appear, then, that there may be a dangerous risk attached 
to the use of torpedoes above the water-line at the early stages of a 
general action, more particularly in those ships where the discharg- 
ing apparatus is totally unprotected. 

The following question will have to be carefully weighed: Is the 
use of an above-water discharge justifiable, especially in the case of 
a ship possessing submerged discharges on both broadsides as well. 
when in close proximity to the enemy’s vessels, whilst their secondary 
armaments are still intact ? 

A few officers there may be who are still of opinion that torpedoes 
should not be ‘let loose” in a fleet action at all, on the grounds that 
they will be as dangerous to friends as to foes. 

Doubtless they might be if discharged indiscriminately, but in many 
cases (on first going into action, for instance, in a formation of 
narrow front) each ship might get beam shots on passing the enemy 
with, practically speaking, absolute safety to her consorts. 

Here, then, is the opportunity for submerged tubes. The dangerous 
objections already discussed disappear altogether ; and this weapon, 
the submerged tube, I hold to be one, if not the, most important 
engine of destruction in a ship. 

A vessel may be crippled, her steering gear shot away, her 
machinery disabled, half her guns dismounted or out of action, and, 
in fact, be in a semi-sinking condition, and yet retain intact on each 
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broadside a weapon representing the destructive force due to about 
200 Ibs. of guncotton. 

The torpedo practice in our navy from submerged tubes has, on the 
whole, been very good at everything but extreme speeds, and fairly 
straight shooting might be anticipated with confidence at speeds up 
to at least 15 knots, which speed will probably not be exceeded by 
large fleets manceuvring in close order. 

If it is conceded that the risk of employing Whiteheads from above 
water is too great during the first vigour of the light gun fire, it 
might perhaps be desirable to keep the torpedoes below the water- 
line fully charged and adjusted, and ready to be hoisted up and 
launched into the tubes at any moment at the discretion of the 
captain, bearing in mind that the time occupied in whipping up and 
launching in would, in most cases, not greatly exceed that required 
to load a heavy gun. As a close action develops, it is fair to as- 
sume that the light gun fire wili diminish considerably in intensity. 
Some guns at this stage will have been disabled, guns’ crews will 
have suffered, and the supply of ammunition may not be as regular 
as at first; the risks incurred by the use of torpedoes from above- 
water discharges will have been correspondingly reduced. 

In the case of a stem tube, if it is intended to load it, it must be 
discharged before arriving at close quarters with any probability of 
using the ram. In some cases, indeed, a torpedo in the stem tube 
may be regarded as a prolongation of the ram itself; in other words, 
if an enemy is right ahead, he may be struck by a torpedo fired from 
the stem tube, while the two ships themselves are still at some dis- 
tance from one another; or be forced to diverge from his course in 
order to avoid it. ‘ 

With regard to the enemy’s use of his torpedoes, it is impossible to 
lay down any rules as to attempting to elude them. The captain ofa 
ship must employ his utmost judgment in his use of the helm, taking 
heed at the same time of his position in the fleet. 

In all cases, some quick-firing guns should be specially directed 
when at close range at any of the torpedo ports of the enemy’s ships 
that are visible. 

The above considerations apply equally to cruisers. All our new 
1st class cruisers are fitted with submerged tubes; and all have totally 
unprotected above-water discharges. It should be practicable to so 
modify our discharges in all ships that the pistol and primer could be 
screwed in at the last minute, without “launching back ”’ the torpedo. 
This would geatly diminish the present risks attendant on above- 
water fire, and brought about by the great strides made in the develop- 
ment of quick-firers. 


On the Use of Torpedoes in Fleet Actions. 


2nd Section: Torpedoes used from Torpedo Craft.—In this section | 
we come upon very debatable ground. There are two opposite 
opinions on the subject: one side consider that torpedo craft will 
stand no chance against the tremendous light gun fire of modern J 
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fleets, and would besides hamper their movements; the other side are 
of opinion that an enemy may, and probably will, bring torpedo craft 
to sea with him; which must be met and if possible destroyed, by 
opposing torpedo craft, who will also act offensively against the 
enemy’s ships. 

The late Admiral Long, in an essay on the “ Probable Influence of 
Quick-firing Guns,” says,’ “ The prospect of a fast torpedo-boat pass- 
ing through the zone of fire of a battle-ship during daylight and clear 
weather is quite a forlorn hope.” And Mr. Laird Clowes, in his 
lecture on torpedo-boats, remarks,’ “ The attacks which in my humble 
view are not permissible are . . . attacks during actions wherein 
two fleets are engaged, concerning the almost absolute hopelessness of 
success by daylight against any respectable enemy I need, I think, say 
nothing.” 

These are two very strong expressions of opinion; on the other 
hand, the last-quoted writer admits that “ French tacticians notori- 
ously believe them to be practicable.”’ 

To quote a French view of some few years back :° “ C’est ainsi qu’une 
escadre de nos jours, si elle était dépourvue de torpilleurs, serait trés 
certainement détruite par une escadre de méme force qui en con- 
duirait 4 sa suite. La lutte méme serait 4 ce point inégale, que nous 
ne voyons pas comment elle pourrait étre soutenue.” 

Again, Captain May, in the discussion which followed Mr. Laird 
Clowes’ lecture, after observing that 99 out of every 100 great sea- 
fights have been within one hundred miles of land, went on to say: 
“T am perfectly sure if we are fortunate enough to get the enemy out, 
as Nelson got him out at Trafalgar, that he will bring out his torpedo- 
boats with him.” 

The writer inclines strongly to this opinion. Although quite 
admitting the soundness of the view that torpedo-boats cannot keep 
up with large fleets at speed in anything but fairly fine weather ; still 
I think it is imperative to take the bigger torpedo craft (by which I 
understand torpedo-catchers and torpedo-boat destroyers) to sea, or 
risk being caught at a most serious disadvantage. When cruising in 
the open the speed of a fleet must necessarily be moderate, unless it 
is close to a coaling base; torpedo craft should then be able to keep 
up. 
Even if they could not do so at the last, in heavy weather, on the 
assumption that the fleet largely increase speed before going into 
action, it is conceivable that, arriving on the battlefield an hour or so 
later, they could use their torpedoes with most destructive results on 
half disabled ships with decimated and exhausted crews. 

1 am, therefore, of opinion that torpedo-catchers and torpedo-boat 
destroyers should be attached to a sea-going fleet, under convoy if 
necessary ; should close the enemy under the lee of the hulls of the 
battle-ships ; and should, primarily—exercising the function for which 
they were constructed—attack the torpedo craft and boats of the 

? Journal R.U.S.1., January, 1892, 

* Journal R.U.S.L., May, 1892. 
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enemy, if there be any, which is probable; and secondarily, should 
attempt to disable the enemy’s ironclads with their torpedoes. Their 
commanding officers would be previously directed that they were 
invariably to get ont of the way, and in no case to hamper the 
movements, of friendly battle-ships. 

The new torpedo-boat destroyers are small vessels credited with a 
speed of 26 or 27 knots; assuming they can maintain even a speed of 
22 knots for the time occupied in making a short desperate rush, 
they will, if “ end on,” close an advancing enemy at the rate of about 
34 knots, perhaps more. The question then arises, will they all so 
assuredly be sunk, as some writers assume, before discharging even 
one of their several torpedoes, if they remain under cover till the 
latest moment ? 

I will close this portion with an expression of opinion given lately 
by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Geoffrey Hornby :' “ I look upon it the 
ironclad and the torpedo-boat ought to look upon one another as 
comrades, the one protecting the other from fire, the smaller boat 
protecting the ironclad from that deadly weapon, which there is 
no doubt we ought to hold in great respect, and which I hope we 
shall do.” 


On the Composition of a Fleet and its Organization. 


The composition of a fleet depends so much upon the material at 
hand which is available at the moment of war being imminent, that 
the following views can only be taken as an attempt to indicate how 
to group ships of various types together on emergency, rather than 
a selection of the best ships to be assembled to form homogeneous 
fighting bodies. 

The main essential to be aimed at is to develop extreme mobility ; 
and the fleet: must besides be what has been termed “ plastic” in the 
hands of the Admiral. It is therefore obviously necessary, to com- 
bine together as much as practicable, vessels of nearly the same 
turning powers and speed. 

I would lay down two general principles with regard to the main 
bodies of fleets. 

Firstly. If a very iarge fleet is to be formed consisting of both 
modern and comparatively obsolete vessels, then I think it would be 
best to organize in two very distinct squadrons. 

The first squadron to be composed of speedy modern battle-ships ; 
the second squadron of the older types of broadside ironclads and 
turret ships. 

These two squadrons to form two separate fighting bodies. The 
modern and speedy squadron leading into action; the older vessels 
giving the second blow. 

This arrangement would allow the leading division to form with 
great rapidity, and take any advantage of the enemy that speed 
might give; allowing the second squadron in the meanwhile to form 
more slowly under cover in their rear. 

? When Chairman at R.U.S.I. Mr. Laird Clowes’ lecture. 
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1 do not think that the objection of want of concentration can be 
fairly urged against this system of attack, as the rear squadron 
should be upon the enemy very soon after the action commences, and 
yet would not embarrass the movement of the faster ships, and should 
be well hidden at first by the smoke of the leading squadron. 

It would appear to be probable that concentration carried to an 
extreme in naval tactics, by hampering fast ships with the association 
of slow ones, may seriously interfere with a rapid and effective blow. 

To illustrate my meaning, in dealing with a fleet in two squadrons, 
a list is appended of vessels forming an imaginary Channel fleet on 
the sudden outbreak of war :— 


Van Squadron. Cruiser Squadron. 
«Empress of India,” Flag. ‘‘ Royal Sovereign.” 6 ships of the ‘ Edgar” 
‘14,000 ton ship.” “14,000 ton ship.”’ or ‘‘ Aurora” class. 
“14,000 ton ship.” “14,000 ton ship.” 10 ships of “ Apollo” 
«« Admiral” class. ‘* Admiral”? class. and ‘ Latona” class. 
4 ships of ‘“ Halcyon’ 
Rear Squadron, class. 
“ Edinburgh,” Flag. “ Colossus.” 6 torpedo-boat ‘“‘ de- 
“* Alexandra.” “Old broadside ship.” stroyers.” 
“ Broadside ship.” “ Broadside ship.” 
“ Thunderer.” “ Devastation.” 


The “van” and “rear” squadrons cruise at sea as a main body, 
surrounded by their lighter consorts. 

On sighting the enemy the squadrons would take up position in 
fighting formation in two separate bodies, one astern of the other. 
The question of the best formations will be presently discussed. 

It may be well at this point to quote the opinion of Captain Mahan :! 
“When a fleet becomes too large to be handled by one man, it must 
be subdivided, and in the heat of action become practically two fleets 
acting to one common end; as Nelson, in his noble order at Trafalgar, 
said, ‘The second in command will, after my intentions are made 
known to him’ (mark the force of the ‘after,’ which so well pro- 
tects the functions both of the Commander-in-Chief and the second), 
‘have the entire direction of his line, to make the attack‘upon the 
enemy, and to follow up the blow until they are captured or de- 
stroyed.’ ”” 

The two squadrons then, should act independently; that is to say 
that the Commander-in-Chief with the leading squadron should be 
able to feel that whilst he was free to move rapidly, yet the second in 
command was following his lead with the rear squadron, with the 
firm intention of backing up his tactics to the utmost, and at the 
same time taking advantage, if possible, of any unforeseen develop- 
ments which might take place, after the first contact of the fighting 
line with that of the enemy. 

Much would in this arrangement depend on the readiness of resource 
of the Admiral commanding the rear squadron. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that the opposing fleets meet “end on,” and that the leading 
squadron pass through the enemy’s lines. It is not improbable that 


1“ In Ivence of Sea Power upon History.” 
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the latter could be caught between two fires, for whilst the first 
squadron was turning and re-forming, the enemy would possibly be 
engaged with the second; or they might have approached so close as 
to prevent his being able to turn to meet his original foe without 
danger from the rams of the supporting rear squadron coming up. 
The Admiral in command of the second squadron, therefore, should 
have a free hand to lead his ships in any direction most harassing to 
the disposition of the enemy, having due regard to his leader’s inten- 
tions, and to the necessity of giving him support. 

The object of this policy, as before indicated, is that the first 
blow should be given with great rapidity by an homogeneous body 
of fast powerful ships on the enemy’s fleet, or some part of it. This 
blow to be well backed almost immediately afterwards by a fresh 
body of ships in good order. 

Secondly. If the entire fleet is too small to permit of this disposition 
in two separate squadrons, its mobility must be impaired, and all 
battle-ships will have to act together as a whole; in which case, 
speaking very generally, I would put the strongest ships in the van 
and rear, and the older and weaker types, should there be any, in 
the centre. 

With regard to Cruisers and Inght Craft.—The proportion I have 
assumed for a fleet of 16 battle-ships is 6 large cruisers of the 
“Edgar” or “ Aurora” classes, 10 smaller cruisers of the “ Apollo” 
class, and 10 torpedo craft (torpedo-catchers and torpedo-boat 
destroyers). 

Their disposition at sea when searching for the enemy, and as 
“ look-outs” generally, scarcely comes within the scope of this essay ; 
except that on the efficacy of their “look-out ’’ will depend the time 
given the fleet in which to form, and raise steam for full speed. 

Four general rules may be indicated with reference to ‘ look-out” 
duties :— 

Firstly. That since the enemy must approach far more rapidly from 
ahead than from any other position, it is more important to look out 
in that direction than in any other. 

Secondly. That the outer ‘‘]ook-outs” should, as far as possible, be 
large cruisers, powerful enough to engage and drive in any cruiser of 
the enemy’s; both to prevent his forming a correct estimate of the 
number and power of the fleet, and to enable the cruiser herself to 
give more information with regard to that enemy. 

Cruisers of the “ Edgar” and “ Aurora” classes should therefore be 
allocated to the outer positions. 

Thirdly. That the connecting or intermediate cruisers between the 
outer cruisers and the main fleet should be the smaller vessels of the 
** Apollo” class. 

Fourthly. That the cruisers should not look out on a fixed compass 
bearing, irrespective of the course of the main fleet, but should alter 
course with them and take up their former positions with respect to 
the fleet, when the fleet alters course. This last principle involves @ 
greater expenditure of coal than if they looked out on a fixed compass 
bearing, but is a necessary corollary to the first rule laid down. 
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Torpedo-catchers and torpedo-boat destroyers would cruise with the 
van squadron, carrying orders in many cases to the inner line of look- 
outs, who would then close the outer line and repeat; they should 
also act as despatch vessels if close to a base, but would be of no value 
as “look-outs”” proper, owing to their limited arc of vision, and to 
the excessive vibration experienced in them at speed, rendering the 
observation of any object or signal through a glass a very difficult 
operation. ; ; 

The position of the cruisers and light craft in action would depend 
very much upon the organization of the main fleet ; but as a general 
rule, on being recalled to take up their stations for battle, I think 
ernisers should form on the rear flanks of the van squadron, ready to 
act as directed, and attack the enemy’s cruisers; and that the torpedo 
craft should be either affiliated to the more important ships, or should 
.be stationed in the immediate rear of the van squadron, where they 
would in no way interfere with the movements of the battle-ships, 
and where they should gain great protection from their hulls until 


ordered to advance. 


Discussion of a Policy of ‘‘ Long Balle.” 


The commencement of a general action may be governed by one of 
two extreme principles, viz.: either to lay off the enemy’s fleet and 
bombard it, manoeuvring in the meanwhile to gain an advantage ; or, 
toclose him rapidly, endeavouring to bring him into close action and 
to pass through his fleet, making in the process all possible use of both 


ram and torpedo, as well as the gun fire. 

The first principle depends more, however, on the intentions of the 
enemy than the second. If he is determined to close at once, it will 
be difficult to avoid him without drawing off altogether for the time, 
a risky course to pursue, and one which is nearly always likely to 
entail a disadvantage to the retreating side, unless from strategical 
Teasons it is necessary to avoid a decisive engagement. 

Keeping at a distance from the enemy to make the maximum 

possible use of gun fire, presupposes either heavier ordnance, or very 
good shooting from the guns of the side wishing to adopt these tactics ; 
and given these advantages, it is worthy of note that the elements of 
chance introduced by close action are largely reduced, Though some 
officers of high rank consider this bombarding policy a very dangerous 
one, since ships remaining at a distance would be the longer exposed. 
toan enemy’s fire; granting that your ordnance is superior to his in 
weight and calibre, and your shooting is in no whit inferior, it would 
appear that remaining at a distance may in some cases be a distant 
gain. 
No sooner do fleets close each other, than the elements of chance 
must increase enormously in proportion, by reason of the fact that 
huge machines are moving in very close proximity to one another--- 
possibly in thick smoke—and are open to attack by both ram and 
torpedo besides, 

Captain Mahan remarks :'—“ A mélée between numerically equa) 
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fleets in which skill is reduced to a minimum, is not the best that can 
be done with the elaborate and mighty weapons of this age. The 
surer of himself an Admiral is, the finer the tactical development of 
his fleet, the better his captains, the more reluctant must he neces. 
sarily be to enter into a mélée with equal forces, in which all these 
advantages will be thrown away, chance reign supreme, and his fleet 
be placed on terms of equality with an assemblage of ships which 
have never before acted together.” 

In a foot-note Captain Mahan says: ‘He believes that a fleet 
seeking a decisive result must close with its enemy, but not until 
some advantage has been obtained for the collision, which will 
usually be gained by manceuvring, and will fall to the best drilled 
and managed fleet.” 

This, then, would appear to be a very sound tactical principle. 
Try to out-manceuvre the enemy and fight him with your guns, 
remaining outside the range of his rams and torpedoes until you have 
obtained an advantage, and then fall upon him, in his weakest spot 
if possible. To do this your fleet must be in a good formation for the 
gun fight, so as to develop to the utmost the capabilities of the guns, 
and yet be able to obtain a rapid change of front by means of the 
simplest manoeuvres and an absolute minimum of signals. 

The advantages which a leader should endeavour to obtain before 
determining to close may be different on every occasion, depending, 
as they do, on both wind and sea—the former as regards smoke, the 
latter as regards manceuvring generally—and also on casualties in 
both fleets, due to the effect of the gun fire. 

I do not advocate a bombardment as a necessary preliminary to a 
fleet action in all cases; it will sometimes be desirable to close the 
enemy at once, in which case it would, in my opinion, be better to 
reserve the heavy gun fire. For instance, in the case of unequal 
fleets, it would generally be an advantage to the weaker side to get 
into close action as quickly as possible; again, a determination to do 
so on the part of an enemy must be considered. At the same time! 
would point out that an Admiral inevitably loses a great deal of his 
control over his ships as soon as they close, and that the elements 
of chance at once develop to a maximum, for the reasons before 
stated. 

The Commander-in-Chief, therefore, must grasp the exigencies of 
the moment and manceuvre so as to be able, if possible, to arrive 
opportunely on a selected point in the enemy’s fleet with a superior 
force, to overwhelm and break up that portion of the enemy’s forma- 
tion, and thereby weaken the mutual support and _ co-operation 
amongst his opponent’s ships. 


On the Selection of a Fighting Formation. 


The writer is strongly of opinion that the fighting formation of the 
fleet should be determined on beforehand, and not left until almost 
the last moment, then to be based, if practicable, on the formation of 
the enemy. 
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The answer to the question—What formation is the best >—is com- 
monly evaded on the above grounds. 

An officer in command can only have very indefinite plans, and 
his subordinates still more vague ideas, if this view obtains in a fleet. 

Would it not be better to pick out some sound fighting formation 
and adhere to it as much as possible ? 

I maintain that a lot of changes in formation and “ steam tactics,” 
though most excellent as drill, are not the essentials in obtaining the 
greatest mobility from a fleet at that particular time when rapidity 
of action is most necessary. 

What will be required of all commanding officers is a thorough pre- 
vious knowledge of the general policy of the tactics the Admiral 
intends to pursue. Each captain will then be more likely, in the 
words of the late Amiral Jurien de la Graviére, to ‘‘ comprendre son 
chef 4 demi-mot.” He will have more confidence in his knowledge 
of the responsibility incumbent on his own post in the fighting forma- 
tion, and in the ships which should support him. He will know more 
certainly the position of his “ Guide,’’ on whom he will have to re- 
form, and he will be more likely, in the confusion of close action, to 
grasp the situation. Once in the thick of the fight there can be no 
signalling for instructions, and assistance and support should be 
mutually given, on a pre-arranged plan. 

However able a leader may be, history has shown us again and 
again that his action will be hampered, if not entirely frustrated, 
from want of proper support. Itis of the first importance, therefore, 
that the Admiral should possess the confidence accrued by knowing 
he is well backed, and the fewer the alterations in formation at the 
eleventh hour the more certain can he be that the captains of ships 
understand the duties of their individual stations. 

We come next to a review of the various formations in which a 
fleet may go into action. 

Fighting formations for battle-ships all come under one of the 
following categories, originally enunciated years ago by Admiral 
Colomb :—- 

I. Narrow front—great depth. 
II. Extended front—slight depth. 
III. Front and depth equal. 
IV. Groups. 


The extremes of I and II are, of course, Line ahead and Line 
abreast. It is now proposed to discuss them and their modifications. 

Firstly, with regard to Single line ahead.. This is perhaps the 
easiest formation in which to keep station and mancuvre; it is 
extremely flexible, and all ships have the same leader to follow. It 
ls easily re-formed. 

On the other hand, the formation is so prominent that the leader 
would invariably “draw” an exceedingly heavy fire. The return 
fre may be, at first, very much masked. The line is too extended 
for mutual support, and is particularly weak in the rear. 

Divisions Ahead—Disposed Abeam.—A modification of this, though 

VOL. XXXVIIz. 2M 
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an excellent navigating formation (order of sailing), possesses the 
same defects as single line, though to a modified extent, but with- 
out corresponding advantages. It is slow for a rapid change of 
front. 

Indented Line Ahead.—(Columns 2 cables apart, ships in columns 
2} cables apart.) One leader formed 4 points on the quarter of the 
other would appear to be a strong formation. Station keeping in it 
is easy, since ships may be always in Line ahead on their guides if 
this formation is assumed by closing two columns together. 

It is fairly compact, it possesses an uninterrupted broadside fire, 
a possibility of using torpedoes from the outer broadsides of all the 
ships composing it with safety to friends, and it is fairly flexible. 

This formation, however, is weak in the rear. 

It is observable that in some cases a fleet formed with a narrow 
front will conceal its strength. 

Secondly, with regard to Line abreast. A good ramming forma- 
tion, but extremely slow for change of front. The leaders are not 
sufficiently prominent, neither broadside guns nor torpedoes can be 
used with the same safety. Weak against concentrated attack by 
reason ot unhandiness, and especially weak in the flanks. 

Divisions Abreast— Disposed Astern.—Better, but has several of the 
iefects possessed by Line abreast. 

Divisions in Quarter Line—Disposed Astern.—A good fighting forma- 
tion, as regards the use of the offensive powers of the ships forming 
it. Bad both for station keeping and changing front, and has the 
disadvantage of the various ships having to keep position by bearing 
on their leaders, instead of simply following them. 

Taking the third category. Front and depth equal. The main 
objection to all formations of this type would appear to be the fact 
that the use of both guns and torpedoes must be interfered with, by 
the proximity of friendly ships in every direction. It is also an 
unhandy type of formation for any alteration of front. 

Fourthly, the group formations, as associated with all types of tri- 
angles, would appear to be bad for mancenvring and unhandy, since 
the smoke of one of the three must almost of necessity envelop one 
of the remaining two ships composing the group; relative bearings 
and distances would be very difficult to maintain. If smokeless 
powder is eventually used for all types of guns, this objection would, 
of course, be much modified. 

It is probable that any formation is a bad one for battle which 
<lepends on the majority of the ships composing it having to mail- 
tain a certain bearing from a guide. 

There is, of course, no limit to the number of modifications of the 
formations already discussed, and it would be impracticable within 
the scope of a short essay to survey each one in detail. 

All that can be attempted is to consider the points essential toa 
good formation, and, having selected one, to try its capabilities 
against others which may be advanced against it by an enemy. 

The main conditions of an efficient formation I take to be these: 

Firstly. Mutual safety in mancuvring at a high speed in all 
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weathers and in thick smoke, combined with the least possible diffi- 
culty in station keeping. 

These conditions, to my mind, at once indicate the advantages of 
lines ahead on leaders in some form, combined with equal speed. 

Secondly. The maximum effectiveness of both gun and torpedo fire, 
compatible with a minimum of risk to friendly ships. 

These advantages would appear to be best gained by keeping both 
“beams ” of every individual ship clear of her consorts. 

Thirdly. The power to “ Change front,” with the least difficulty, 
and in the least time. 

Fourthly. Good mutual support throughout the formation, and. a 
possibility of easily re-forming on leaders. 

In the writer’s opinion, on the whole, the indented line ahead is the 
formation which best covers these conditions, Its weakest point lies 
in the chance of rear ships being attacked by an overwhelming force 
wfter the majority of the fleet have passed through the enemy’s lines, 
and therefore when they would have to turn to be able to support 
them. The way to meet this objection is obviously to make the rear 
very strong, and this might be effected by attaching to it two of the 
most powerful cruisers and two torpedo-vessels, stationed on the off 
quarters of the respective rear ships, which would in no way hamper 
the columns: in their movements. This, however, would only be 
necessary if the case of a comparatively small fleet acting as a whole 
istaken. If there are two separate squadrons, the rear of the first 
squadron should be supported, if in danger, by the leaders of the 
second squadron coming up. 

The indented formation ahead has also been accused of want cf 
flexibility ; but it is probable that with the columns two cables apart, 
no difficulty should be experienced in making a turn, if it was clearly 
laid down, that the outer line was to increase, and the inner line re- 
‘luce speed, by a fixed amount, as recommended by the late Sir George 
Tryon, and practised in the Mediterranean Fleet. 

In comparing this formation with single line abreast (a favourite 
formation of some foreign writers), it will be seen that in passing 
through the enemy’s line at whatever point, the whole fire of the fleet 
will be successively directed at the two or three nearest of his ships, 
and that they cannot be properly supported by their consorts without 
the entire formation being broken up. 

The formation of single line abreast is said to be a good one for 
ramming ; as before stated, I am of opinion that to attempt to ram, 
in an “end on” attack, is nearly as fatal to the ship ramming 
as the one rammed, 

_ Attacking a deeper type of formation, say divisions in quarter 
line disposed astern; it would be well perhaps to attempt to attack 
one of the flanks of the enemy’s rear column, and overwhelm, if 
possible, the whole of that column, before the leading column had 
ume to turn and close. And this brings before us a fact that it will 
always be important to bear in mind, viz., that in most instances, 
once leading ships are through the enemy’s lines, they are power- 
less to assist their consorts astern, except in a limited way by the 
2m 2 
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use of their guns, until they have turned, which takes some 
minutes. 

There is nothing in the formation I have advocated to prevent the 
Admiral “turning together” any number of points, at the last 
moment, signalling by the use of one or two flags only, if he sees a 
probability of being flanked before elosing by reason of his relative 
position. 


On the Post of the Commander-in-Chief in Battle, and his Signals. 


The difference of opinion which has existed as to the proper posi- 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief in battle is not so marked as it was 
formerly. The consensus of opinion at the present time would ap- 
pear to point to the senior officer leading in the van. 

The question in all its bearings, due weight being given to histori. 
cal experience, is fully discussed by Captain Mahan, in his admirable 


work. Summing up, he says:' “The ease and quickness with which | 


a steam fleet can change its formation make it very probable that a 
fleet bearing down to attack may find itself, almost at the very 
moment of collision, threatened with some unlooked for combination: 
then where would be the happiest position for an Admiral ? Doubt- 
less in that part of his own order where he could most readily pilot 
his ships into the new disposition, or direction, by which he would 
meet the changed conditions ; that is in the position of leading.” 

Of course the concentrated fire of many ships may be directed on 
his flagship, and that ship if leading will be in the most prominent, 
and consequently most exposed position in the fleet. On the other 
hand it bas been pointed out that if the Admiral is to fly his flag at 
all, it is open to the enemy to pour a heavy fire on him, no matter 
where his ship is placed. 

Experience has shown that it is extremely difficult, especially when 
dealing with rapidly approaching fleets, to judge distance from the 
rear or centre; by which I understand the being able to estimate how 
much sea-room is possessed in which to change front, or perform any 
other manceuvre, before the leading ships on both sides come to close 
quarters. 

Looking astern for signals from the Commander-in-Chief does not 
commend itself to the judgment of most officers, and, practically 
speaking, as ships will be worked in action from their fore conning 
towers, it would be most difficu!é to keep in touch with the intentions 
of a senior in the rear. 

Again, however clear the instructions of a Commander-in-Chief 
may be, the unforeseen may constantly have to be reckoned with, and 
the leader, if not the senior officer, may be doubtful of how to act. 
‘‘ At such critical moments of doubt,” says Captain Mahan, referring 
to the passage of Farragut’s ships at Mobile, where a junior was 
leading, “any but the highest order of mind tends to throw off the 
responsibility of decision upon the superior, though from the instancy 
of the case hesitation or delay may be fatal. A man who, as the com- 


1 “ Influence of Sea Power on History.” 
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missioned chief, would act intelligently, as the mere subordinate will 
balk. Nelson’s action at St. Vincent will rarely be emulated, 


It is an historical fact, and one which has been exemplified on 
several occasions in sea fights, that an advantage has been lost, or 
disaster incurred, through some junior doubting as to the purpose of 
his Commander-in-Chief. If we neglect this truth we shall be 
neglecting that “human element” which is the great controlling 
factor in all the combinations of man. 

The Commander-in-Chief, then, should lead into action. The 
practice some years back in our navy was to place the ship of the 
senior captain immediately in the wake of his flagship. It would, 
perhaps, be better to station her as leader of the second line—taking 
the indented line as the fighting formation, this being the best posi- 
tion from which to continue the plan of action of the Admiral, if 
calamity befall him. 

In a very large fleet of two distinct squadrons, one composed of the 
faster battle-ships, the other of the less modern vessels, the latter 
squadron should, as previously stated, be in the hands of the second 
in command, the Rear-Admiral. To him will then fall the very re- 
sponsible position—the most responsible in fact, after that of leader, 
of efficiently supporting the main attack. 

A great deal of attention has been directed of late to the manceuvr- 
ing of large fleets using as few signals as possible. 

A careful study of this important point was made by the late Ad- 
miral Sir George Tryon, resulting in the well-known “ T.A. system.” 
It must be obvious that an Admiral’s intentions and movements will 
always be delayed, unless some system is adopted in which the signals 
made are of extreme simplicity. 

A meaning must often be conveyed bya single flag, so that little or 
no reference to a signal book need take place ; and, as long as the 
Admiral leads the fleet, a great many simple manceuvres would 
require no signals at all. ‘ 

This summer (1893) in the China cruising squadron under Sir 
Edmund Fremantle, alterations of course up to 16 points, ships 
“turning together,” were performed, signals being made by the use of 
three pendants and two flags only; and this in a squadron (in lines 
thead, disposed abeam) whose columns were only 14 cables apart. 

It is not the purpose of this essay to elaborate a system of signals. 
I would merely indicate that it appears to be practicable to work a 
leet in “Indented Line ahead ” by the use of very few flags. 


<a main requirements in the formation indicated being to be 
able to— 


(i) Turn in succession, leaders first, any number of points (up to 

__ 16), to starboard or port. 

(ii) Turn together, any number of points (up to 16), to starboard 
or port. 

(iii) Re-form, in line ahead or leaders, 
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On Engaging an Enemy’s Fleet, 


The writer’s next endeavour will be to attempt to indicate a plan 
of action which might be adopted, taking the indented line ahead as 
a fighting formation. 

The fleet is in this instance assumed to be a large one on the lines 
discussed before; that is a van squadron, led by the Commander-in- 
Chief, of fast modern vessels, and a rear squadron of older battle- 
ships under the second in command. 

In the present example each squadron is assumed to haye eight 
battle-ships, supported by a cruiser squadron of 16 vessels, besides 
the torpedo-craft. 

The order of sailing is ‘ Divisions Ahead—Disposed Abeam,” the 
eruisers being in their look-out positions, and the torpedo-craft 
forming a third line on the off-beam of the Admiral (see Plate I). 

A cruiser closes the Admiral, flying “‘ Enemy in Sight.” The fleet 
at once forms the fighting formation by one column in each squadron 
closing in to two cables’ distance from the other; ships in column 
opening out to one-third greater distance apart than when in close 
order, and accurate station in the indented formation being taken up. 

The torpedo-vessels will have orders to place themselves according 
to the arrangements of the Admiral as before indicated; the main 
object to be obtained being to give them at first as much cover as 
possible without hampering the movements of the larger ships. 

The cruisers, having been recalled as the enemy heaves in sight, 
take station on each quarter of the van squadron on their leaders. 
After being thoroughly instructed in the Admiral’s general views 
they should, I think, be left free to a great extent to exert their 
utmost powers as circumstances appeared to direct under the cruiser 
squadron leaders; their first objective being the cruisers of the enemy. 

The fleet would now be in formation, alter course towards the 
enemy, and increase speed (see Plate IT). 

At this stage the writer would almost prefer to stop. It seems 
presumptuous to the last degree for any officer writing in the quiet of 
peace-time, to lay down the law as to how to conduct a fleet action— 
a science only to be learned by sad experience. 

The following must therefore be taken as merely an outline sketch 
of the policy he would adopt if possible. 

The enemy draw nearer, but are still out of range; every eye on 
the bridge of the flagship will be straining to make out his strength, 
his formation, and the component parts of his fleet. 

The question then to be considered by the Admiral will be, can 
we, and if so, is it well to shell him at long range before closing ? 

This, again, will depend upon a combination of circumstances ; but 
I am inclined to the opinion that, as a general rale, it may be well to 
do so, if he has equal or superior ordnance in his fleet to that 
possessed by the enemy, and if his opponent appears to be disin- 
clined to come to close quarters. The late Admiral Long stated, as 
his opinion, that if one side turned off to bring their broadsides to 
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bear, that the other side would very probably do the same in the early 
stage of an engagement. 

In the eighteenth century wars, when a determined leader almost 
invariably steered straight for his enemy, it is to be remembered that 
his ships carried short-range guns, which were harmless at distances 
which with modern ordnance have become fatal, and by closing, no 
additional adverse chances at all to be compared with those involved 
by the use of rams and torpedoes were incurred. 

If the Commander-in-Chief elect to engage at long range, he will 
endeavour at the same time to manoeuvre to gain the position which, 
according to circumstances, appears to offer most advantages at the 
time; and he may possibly in the meanwhile be able to form an 
estimate of the manoeuvring capacity of his antagonist. 

Sooner or later the fleets must close, and when within about. 
1,000 yds. the firing should cease, and the fleet be led straight for the 
enemy. 

It does not, perhaps, follow that the Admiral will invariably be in 
a position to charge through the enemy’s lines, though in “end on” 
attack this would be the best course to adopt, in my opinion, as a 
general rule; indeed, in several formations it would be dangerous to 
pass close to, and parallel with, one wing of his formation. 

An example should make this clear. Suppose enemy to be in 
“Divisions ahead—disposed abeam,” and that the fleet in “ Indented 
Line ahead” pass close to and outside his port column. (See Plate 
III.) If, at the moment the two leading ships pass each other, 
enemy’s starboard column alter course together eight points to port, 
this column will shortly be in an excellent position for ramming, 
assuming the fleet in ‘‘Indented Line ahead” to be so close as to 
have neither room nor time to turn; on the other hand, the latter 
fleet will have enjoyed the superiority of fire all through; this 
advantage, however, would not compensate for the danger of their 
position. 

In considering the question of torpedo craft, their tactics, I think, 
would depend mainly upon whether the enemy sent his own ahead or 
not before the main fleets actually came into collision. In the first 
case the torpedo craft must go ahead and engage; in the second case, 
or in the case of the enemy being without any torpedo craft, I should 
keep them right astern of the battle-ships. They would there gain 
the greatest protection and be able eventually to advance with a rush 
at the very period when the enemy was about to turn and re-form, 
after he had just received the whole force of his adversary’s fire, and 
when he was possibly least expecting a torpedo attack. 

To continue, the fleet cease fire and are leading straight for the 
enemy, men at their quarters laying down, guns loaded. Good 
station should be comparatively easy to keep, as the ships aro in line 
ahead on their guides. 

On the leaders passing through the enemy’s formation, they should 
deliver the whole of their fire from both sides. Guns horizontal, and 
trained, if anything, before the beam. The turret or barbette guns 
being trained on the beam away from the friendly column, to prevent 
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the possibility of their fire being masked if from any cause the ships 
are out of station; and torpedoes discharged from that beam only. 

The remainder of the fleet do the same, as they follow in the wake 
of their leaders. ‘The moment the leaders are clear of the enemy’s 
rear, I am of opinion that they should put their helms hard over, 
turning outwards from one another, to be followed by the other ships 
of their respective columns in succession. 

The Admiral may then close the leader of the opposite line, or 
signal him to close, as appears to be most desirable. It is imperative, 
while passing enemy’s rear ships, for leaders to turn at once, if any 
advantage is to be gained, the main object being to fall upon him 
again while he is in the act of re-forming. 

The heavy guns in each ship are reloaded during the turn, and the 
inner beam becomes the outer one. If the rear squadron is following 
very close in the wake of the van, it would, perhaps, be safer to turn 
in succession, leaders first, either to starboard or port, instead of 
turning outwards, so as to prevent the possibility of fouling the rear 
squadron or hampering their movements. 

As far as practicable, the engagement should, I think, be fought 
out to the bitter end on these lines; in fact, that ships of the fleet 
should invariably endeavour to re-form in line ahead on their guides, 
and that anything approaching a mélée should be avoided. I entirely 
agree with Admiral Colomb, who stated as his opinion, at the Royal 
United Service Institution, that ‘‘a mélée is an abomination, a thing 
that no English officer ought ever to dream about or think about.” 

No proper mutual support could ever be obtained, nor would the 
Admiral have control of his ships, if the fighting formation were 
entirely broken up. ; 

I have assumed, in this sketch, an enemy with a comparatively 
broad front, mainly because some foreign writers appear to advocate 
formations of this type, and are very antagonistic to line ahead. 
Personally, I think that “ Indented Line ahead ” will meet any other 
formation on at least even terms, being, comparatively speaking, easy 
to handle. 

As regards ramming, it is probable that in order to gain some tactical 
advantage for the gun fight, fleets will manceuvre and subsequently 
get into close action at high speeds; this being the case, it would be 
very dangerous to attempt to ram a ship when meeting her anything 
like “‘ end on,” or on the bow. 

The late Admiral Long observed :! “Some event of importance to 
one side or the other would sooner or later occur, determining the 
course of an engagement by rendering it imperative to succour some 
disabled ship, and it would be futile to attempt to carry the move- 
ments further. Rams might then be employed.” : 

The only period during the earlier portions of a battle in which 
ramming is strictly permissible is, to my mind, in the event of being 
able to re-form after turning so quickly as to catch the enemy whilst 
he is in the act of doing so, 


1 Essay on “ Influence of Quick-firing Guns,” at R.U.S.I. 
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This great advantage could only be obtained by an exceedingly 
well handled and lucky fleet. 

One last word on the subject of a fleet action, and that is to call 
attention to the immense importance of proper mutual support and 
regard for friendly ships. It is to be hoped that we have not in the 
Service altogether lost that generous and devoted spirit which so dis- 
tinguished Nelson’s captains, and which was fostered by constantly 
fighting in company. 

The policy of “everyone for himself” never helped a side to 
win a game of football, nor is it likely to lead a fleet to victory. 

It will not, therefore, be sufficient for a captain to fight his own 
ship well; he should besides have constantly in his mind his duties 
to his comrades. 

Manoeuvring in “ Indented Line ahead” might be regarded, I think, 
for purposes of support to a great extent as fighting in pairs. The 
“ opposite number ” in the other line forming the comrade of a ship, 
supporting her by gun tire and otherwise as far as consistent with 
keeping her own position astern of the guide of her column; but in 
no case should a ship leave her station in the fleet entirely without 
overpowering necessity, unless signalled to do so. I quote, in con- 
clusion, from a printed extract of a letter, written 13 years ago by 
Admiral of the Fleet Sir G. Hornby :' “That which constitutes the 
main strength of a squadron is the mutual confidence which the cap- 
tain and crew of each ship have in their consorts.” 


“* Groups in Action.” 


Iam not quite clear as to what is meant by the term groups; if 
considered as a portion of a fleet mutually supporting one another, 
they have been already dealt with, and, as previously stated, my view 
is, that for purposes of support, “ pairs” —one ship being on the 
quarter of the other—is the best system in the indented formation. 

I have in the following remarks taken the other view, viz., that the 
group in action means a small or detached squadron. . 

It is to be assumed that no light squadron would be detached or 
allowed to cruise in the vicinity of an enemy’s fleet unless all the 
ships in that squadron were possessed of considerable speed, otker- 
wise they might be overtaken and overpowered by a superior force. 
The capabilities of aggression of a light squadron must depend upon 
their number and size, and very general rules only, therefore, for 
their conduct can be laid down. In certain cases they might possibly 
harass the rear of large fleets if possessed of great speed; and, again, 
in thick weather a small fast squadron should be at an advantage. 
Also, with ships of high freeboard and a powerful stern fire, it is con- 
ceivable that it might be good tactics to endeavour, if possible, to 
induce an enemy to chase head to sea, the advantage here being that 
he would be firing his bow guns in the teeth of sea and spray, whilst 
the return fire on his bows and conning tower would be delivered 
from, perhaps, equally powerful guns in a comparative calm. 


1 Quoted from Brassey’s “ Annual,” 1893, 
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Obviously, in a retreating fight such as here indicated, the ships 
with the best stern fire should be in the rear, and a “ wide ”’ forma- 
tion adopted. 

As a general rule, however, when engaging a squadron of about 
equal powers, a small squadron should go into action in ‘ Single line 
ahead,” the most powerful vessels being in the van and rear. I am 
persuaded that the advantage of position must lie, to a very great 
extent, with the side whose ships can manoeuvre! most rapidly, and 
the simplest formation, that of “ Line ahead,” is for that reason prob- 
ably the best to use, although too extended in length to give proper 
support in the case of a large number of ships. 

In it, according to circumstances, you are more likely to gain the 
weather gage to the advantage of your lee guns, should this be de- 
sirable owing to a rough sea, and consequently excessive spray at 
high speeds, or maintain some other position outside the range of 
rams and torpedoes, involving a superiority of gan fire. 

The general principle should be the same as with large fleets, viz., 
that the fight should be a gun fight until such time as some distinct 
advantage has been gained. 

These tactics, be it remembered, always infer at least an equality of 
gun fire. Should a weaker force determine to attack a stronger one, 
it is in their interest to close at once, as the elements of uncertainty 
produced by the use of rams and torpedoes are probably, if anything, 
in their favour, whereas the superiority of the enemy’s gun fire must 
eventually tell if they remained at a distance. 

The cruisers of a fleet considered as groups, and going into action 
with the fleet, would be stationed under their leaders, one half being 
on each “ quarter ” of the van squadron. 

I am of opinion that they should fight the enemy’s cruisers in 
single line ahead. 


On Single Vessels in Action. 


(i.) A Battle-ship in Action.—It will probably be rare for a single 
battle-ship to be sent on any mission alone in war-time, but instances 
may occur in which a ship may go alone to join and reinforce a fleet, 
and that the enemy might detach another battle-ship or ships to 
intercept her. 

The ultimate object of a single ship action is generally considered 
to be to ram, and this being the case the maximum possible speed 
must be maintained, as it is a fundamental principle that turning 
powers being equal, the fastest ship has the advantage, and need 
never be rammed as long as she retains her speed and is properly 
handled. 

The mancuvring principles governing a ram attack have been 
exhaustively discussed, both by English and foreign writers, for many 

ears. 
: Lieutenant Besson, of the French Navy, went closely into the 


1 “ Manceuvring” is here used in the sense of getting rapidly from one position 
to another, and not in the sense of changing formation. 
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subject in his “‘ Ktude sur les Combats de Mer,” where he enunciated 
13 theorems relating to two ships of equal powers attempting to ram 
one another, 

It is not proposed in this essay to recapitulate all the various 
arguments which have been advanced as to ramming tactics between 
single ships; but it is to be noted that although the theoretical study 
of this interesting subject is most instructive, and has elucidated 
many points, on the other hand writers appear to have, to some 
extent, omitted to sufficiently weigh the fact that it will be most diffi- 
cult to estimate correctly what an antagonist—suddenly met with face 
to face—can or cannot do in manoeuvring, under all the various con- 
ditions to be met with at sea, from deductions based on the speed and 
turning powers his ship is said to possess in some report. 

The state of a ship’s bottom as regards fouling, her draught of 
water, due to the amount of coal she has burnt, and the state of the 
sea, all combine to make statistics untrustworthy. 

In view of the fact, therefore, that there is admittedly in cases a 
difference only of half a ship’s length between ramming and being 
rammed, I incline to the opinion that, whilst closely watching the 
enemy’s movements, it would, on the whole, be inexpedient to risk 
approaching him to ram from any position which does not practically 
preclude the possibility of his forestalling you, so long as his man- 
euvring powers are intact. 

It is true that an argument of the sort cuts both ways, your 
adversary being in much the same position in regard to his knowledge 
of your powers ; this is, however, no reason why either side should 
‘chance it.” 

This view would be modified in the case of an exceptionally handy 
ship, whose captain was thoroughly aw fait with the exact limitations 
of her powers, and judged her to be tactically superior to her enemy. 
But in all cases the power of the ram has been weakened by the 
great strides made by the torpedo. 

No battle-ship should ever be despatched alone for any duty without. 
she be accompanied by one “destroyer” at least. If the enormous cost 
and large complement of a modern ironclad be considered, a torpedo- 
boat destroyer to assist her is not, by comparison, an expensive 
consort. The objection that in a big sea the boat could not keep up 
with the ship of course holds good; but how often will it be 
absolutely necessary to make a passage at extreme speed against 
a heavy sea, involving, as it would, so much of that coal without 
which the ship is valueless ? 

If, in such a case, the 26-knot boat cannot keep up, she should be 
left behind to make the best of her way to a friendly port; a mere 
speck on the ocean difficult to capture. 

The duty of a torpedo-boat destroyer, in an engagement when 
affiliated to a battle-ship, would be to take cover on the off beam of 
her parent ship, and endeavour to torpedo the enemy, advancing with 
a rush, under cover of smoke if possible, when directed to do so. 

This would at once place an enemy adopting ramming tactics at a 
serious disadvantage. ; 
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Our modern battle-ships, protected as they are on their beams by 
submerged tubes, would be very dangerous to ram from any position 
except those of the quarter or nearly astern. - 

The whole object of the tactics on first meeting then resolves itself 
briefly into the following :— 

(i.) The enemy must on no account ve allowed to occupy a position 
inside your turning circle (especially abaft the beam), and bows 
towards you, unless you possess a greatly superior speed. 

(ii.) You must endeavour, as often as possible, to bear obliquely 
from the enemy, and at the same time to get his side at right angles 
to your fire. 

As an illustration of (i): the danger of engaging broadside to 
broadside on the same course, if at very close quarters, may be taken 
as acase in point. If, when so placed, one vessel suddenly slightly 
reduces speed and turns towards her adversary, she at once obtains a — 
position of great advantage, and should ram successively, unless her 7 
adversary, keeping her course, runs away at full speed, or is able to 
torpedo her. 

Any other manceuvre but keeping straight on must, of necessity, 
reduce the distance between the two ships; as the rear ship will be © 
able to “ cut off corners” in turning, and thus, using less helm, will 
not decrease her speed to so great an extent as the sbip chased. . 

With regard to proposition (ii) Admiral Bourgeois says:! “The © 
skill of the manceuvrer, when the ram blow shall be denied him by ~ 
torpedoes, should be directed to avoid presenting his broadside to the ~ 
direct or normal impact of his adversary’s projectiles, while at the | 
same time delivering his own with direct impact on the enemy's 
side.” 

There is one other obvious advantage in this procedure, viz., that 
the enemy, if at right angles to your fire, is presenting the largest 
possible target. 

With the above two main propositions in mind the captain of a 
battle-ship should, I think, go into action. 

Certain peculiarities in the distribution of both guns and armour | 
may modify the conditions. 

A fast ship with very strong stern fire might turn from the enemy ~ 
and steam away head to sea to draw her antagonist into a disadvan- — 
tageous stern chase, if there was a heavy sea. 

(ii.) Crucsers.—Engagements between cruisers in war may be expected — 
to be frequent, and their tactics should, 1 think, be governed by the - 
same rules as here indicated for battle-ships. In nearly all cases they 
would use shell only from their guns, and the oblique position will 
probably be of less importance than in the case of battle-ships, though 
still an advantage to the ship able to adopt it, as presenting a smaller 
target whilst obtaining the use of all the guns on a broadside. 

Cruisers as a rule should, if possible, 1 think, work in pairs for 
mutual support and assistance. 


? Quoted from Admiral Long’s Essay at R.U.S.I. on “ Probable Influence of 
Quick-firing Guns,” 1892. 
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DIAGRAM Il. 
ORDER OF BATTLE. 
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DIAGRAM il. 
SHOWING DANGER OF PASSING ENEMY IF CLOSE TO, AND PARALLEL WITH, HIS COURSE, 
IN CERTAIN FORMATIONS. 
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Long cruisers of great speed will probably be more likely to make 
a running fight of it with their guns than to attempt to ram at first. 


Conclusions. 


As regards Fleets—1. That the fighting formation should be deter- 
mined on, and the fleet practised in it, prior to meeting the enemy. 

2. That ‘‘ Indented Line ahead ” will meet any other formation on 
at least equal terms. 

3. That the Commander-in-Chief shonld lead in the van, and 
manwuvre the fleet with as few signals as possible. 

4, That very large fleets should be divided into two squadrons, van 
and rear; and that the second in command should lead the rear 
squadron. Half the cruisers, in single line ahead, being stationed on 
each quarter of the van squadron. 

5. That the tactics of a fleet should, at the outset, be gun tactics, 
when engaging an equal or an inferior enemy. 

6. That torpedo craft are necessary to a fleet, but not torpedo- 
boats. 

7. That the enemy, on closing, should if possible be kept ‘‘ end on,’ 
as the safest preventive against his rams. 

8. That torpedoes should be freely made use of from the beams of 
ships, when passing the enemy at close quarters. 

Y. That ships of the fleet should work in pairs for purposes of gun 
support ; station should be maintained, and mélées avoided. 

lv. That the ram should, as a general rule, be used only as a coup 
de griice. 


> 








FOREIGN SECTION. 


THE NATIONAL WAR ON THE RIVER LOIRE IN 1870. 


(A review of vol. i of Captain F. Hoenia’s “ Der Volkskrieg an der 
Loire’; with numerous extracts taken, by permission, by Major 
W. Western, Royal West Kent Regiment.) 


Uxtit within the last few years the second period of the Franco- 
German war, embracing the operations against the armies of the 
Republic, has attracted, comparatively speaking, but slight attention. 
It may be that the great events, political as well as military, which 
preceded it are of more dramatic and absorbing interest. It may be 
that the interminable details of the official history repel many who 
might otherwise study the latter phases of the war with the same 
industry they devote to the earlier portion. The French Republic, 
however, has now existed longer than the Second Empire. The 
throes and struggles under which it sprung into being are well worthy 
of consideration; and there are accounts other than that published 
by the German General Staff: accounts which are vivid, picturesque, 
and unencumbered by dry detail. 

Of the several campaigns fought in the autumn of 1870 and the 
winter of 1870-71, that on the River Loire was undoubtedly the most 
important. The large force raised for the relief of Paris, against 
which they had to contend with vastly inferior numbers, was a 
constant source of anxiety to the Germans. The totally different, 
character which the operations against the Republican troops assumed 
was, in itself, a matter of much embarrassment. ‘This second period 
of the war, more especially on the Loire, saw a small, but highly 
disciplined, force on the one side, and, on the other, the overwhelni- 
ing numbers, the enthusiasm, the patriotism, and, at the same time, 
the lack of real military strength, of a national rising. Vigorous as 
were the efforts of the French nation to drive the invader back across 
the Rhine, free the soil of their country from the pollution of the 
foreigner, and vast as were their resources in war, all their endeavours 
were in vain. They never, even for a moment, shook the grip of the 
Germans on the capital. 

After Sedan (September 1, 1870), the IIIrd and IVth German 
Armies advanced on Paris. ‘The new French ‘Government of 
National Defence” selected Tours as the seat of government, and 
three corps d’armée were at once organized. To the 13th and 14th, 
consisting of depdt troops of the old Imperial army, that is, of regular 
soldiers, the defence of the capital was assigned. A 15th Corps, simi- 
larly constituted, was organized in the Loire district. 

At this time, not including the army invested in Metz, the number 
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of armed men at the disposal of the French authorities exceeded 
1,000,000. The arsenals contained over 800,000 Chassepéts, and over 
1,000,000 muzzle-loading rifles. The number of field-pieces available 
was close on 2,500, and last, but certainly not least, the financial 
credit of the country was practically unimpaired. 

Deducting the garrison of Paris, the number of regular soldiers 
available in the Provinces was about 150,000. These served as a 
nucleus to the corps d’armée which were in process of organization. 
It is but fair to add, however, that these so-called soldiers were most 
of them recruits of, at most, a few weeks’ service, and that both 
officers and non-commissioned officers were wanting. 

The Germans reached the neighbourhood of Paris on September 16, 
and by the 20th the investment was practically complete. On the 
south side of the capital, the I[Ird Army, commanded by the Crown 
Prince of Prussia, was established, and the cavalry of this army, 
amongst other duties, was directed to obtain information with regard 
to the concentration of hostile troops on the Loire. It had already 
been ascertained that a new French army was to be formed in the 
district immediately south of Orléans. As that town is not 80 miles 
distant from Paris, the selection of the neighbouring district as a 
point of assembly and concentration seems unsuitable, more especially 
if we bear in mind the strength and mobility of the German cavalry. 
It is difficult not to avoid the suspicion that the selection was due to 
political motives only. Tours, the new seat of Government, was to 
be protected at any price, and military considerations were thrust 
into the background. 

However this may be, by the end of September, the 15th Corps, 
commanded by General de la Motterouge, and «consisting of 60,000 
men, had completed its organization, and was cantoned between 
Orléans and Bourges. 

The German cavalry, covering the investment of Paris to the south 
and south-west, had already come into collision with troops of all 
arms, and the corps of franctireurs which had sprung up in all direc- 
tions had made it necessary to detach infantry in support. In the 
rayon reconnoitred by the 4th Cavalry Division, between Pithiviers 
and Orléans, matters soon assumed a somewhat serious aspect, for, on 
October 5, General de la Motterouge transferred his headquarters to 
Orléans, and massed his corps d’armée in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. To meet this indication of renewed activity on the part of the 
French, the 1[Ird Army was compelled to detach a considerable 
portion of its strength. The Ist Bavarian Corps was ordered to march 
to Arpajon, about 18 miles south of Paris, on the Paris-Orléans road, 
and the 22nd Prussian Division was placed at the disposal of the 
corps commander, General von der Tann. The frequent encounters 
between the German cavalry divisions and the enemy’s irregular 
troops induced Von der Tann to advance still further southwards. 
On October 10 a portion of the Bavarians met a strong detachment 
of the 15th Corps d’Armée at Artenay, 14 miles north of Orléans. 
The French were defeated, and the Germans occupied Orléans. 
Owing to this reverse, General de la Motterouge was removed from 
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his command and replaced by General d’Aurelle des Paladines. 
The newly formed Government of National Defence would appear to 
have been of the opinion that its own stability was seriously com- 
promised by any disaster to the French arms. Generals who were 
unfortunate were, consequently, at once deprived of their commands, 
and this constant change of supreme direction, induced by the neces- 
sities of the Tours Government, was one of the many causes which 
led to the lack of success on the part of their enormous armies. 

As the French were forming fresh bodies of troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of Le Mans, the 22nd Division, instead of marching on 
Orléans with the Bavarians, was directed on Chartres, about 40 miles 
south-west of Versailles, to cover the siege of Paris from the direction 
of Le Mans. This weakening of von der Tann’s force, combined 
with the fact that another hostile corps—the 16th—-was being furmed 
at Blois and Gien, within 35 miles of Orléans, caused the Bavarian 
General to remain concentrated with his forces in the immediate 
proximity of the last-named town. By the end of October the French 
would appear to have had 100,000 men between Blois and Gien in 
the Sologne district. These troops belonged either to the régiments 
de marche or to the line. The 15th Army Corps had three divisions, 
the 16th two. A third division was being formed for the 16th Corps, 
and a 17th Corps of three divisions was also in process of organiza- 
tion. On the 25th October a council of war was held at Salbris, 
35 miles south of Orléans. Generals des Palliéres, d’Aurelle des 
Paladines and others were present, besides M. de Freycinet, M. 
Gambetta’s coadjutor. The military members would appear to have 
been unanimous in their opinion that the organization of the Loire 
army was not sufficiently advanced to permit of an offensive move- 
ment being made with any prospect of success. The political element, 
as represented by de Freycinet, once again overraled the opinion 
of the military authorities. The main anxiety of the French 
rovernment would, throughout the whole of the operations near the 
Loire, appear to have been the security of Tours, their seat of 
Government, rather than the relief of Paris. : 
_The military difficulties, however, rendered an immediate assump- 
tion of the offensive impossible. The advance, which had commenced 
on the 27th October, was temporarily suspended, and not resumed 
tillthe 7th November. On the 8th of this month the 1st Division 
of the 15th Corps, numbering some 30,000 men, was at Chateauneuf. 
On the same date the remaining Divisions of the Corps, as well as 
the 16th Corps, were at Messas (three miles below Meung-sur- Loire), 
Ouzouer-le-Marché, and Prénouvellon. General von der Tann, 
‘prehensive of an attack from the west against his right flank, 
posted the troops at his immediate disposal as follows:—The main 
body of the 2nd Cavalry Division between Coulmiers and St. A 
(8 miles below Orléans). The 4th Brigade with four batteries at 
St. Péravy, Coulmiers, and Ormes. The 3rd Brigade was in the 
western stburbs and the villages in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Orléans. The 1st Brigade held the town itself. The 2nd Brigade 
was on the left bank of the Loire, between that stream and the Loiret. 

VOU. XXXVIJI. 2N 
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The Cuirassier Brigade was posted at St. Péravy. The Bavarian 
general, who felt that his position was somewhat exposed, suggested 
that his corps and the 22nd Division might with advantage concen- 
trate at some suitable spot, whence he could cover the investing line 
from an attack from the south. Neither the Royal Headquarters nor 
the Staff of the IIIrd Army, both at a considerable distance from the 
immediate sphere of the French operations, shared von der Tann’s 
anxiety. They both expected attack rather from Le Mans and 
Alencon than from the south, owing to the fact that an advance from 
the latter direction would have exposed the right flank of the ad- 
vance to an attack from the IInd Army, the heads of whose columns 
were now close to the Seine. As the movements of the French on'the 
Loire and in the neighbourhood of Le Mans caused, however, a con- 
siderable amount of anxiety at Versailles, the [Ind Army received tele- 
graphic instructions on the 7th November to hasten its march. The 
troops covering the investment were reinforced by the 17th Division, 
the Ist Bavarian Corps, the 17th and 22nd Infantry Divisions, the 
2nd, 4th, 5th, and 6th Cavalry Divisions were formed into a detach- 
ment subordinate to the IIIrd Army, which was placed under the 
command of the Grand Duke Frederick Francis of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, with Colonel von Krenski as Chief of the Staff. The force 
under the orders of the Grand Duke amounted to 134 squadrons, 
232 guns, and 52 battalions. To replace the gap thus created in the 
investing line the IInd Corps was detached from the IInd Army. 
The instructions received by the Grand Duke were to the effect that 
he was to make an expedition westwards, and take command of the 


various units placed under his orders from the 11th November, on 


which date his headquarters would be at Chartres. The objects of 
the expedition were to break up the Loire army which was being 
formed, and force it to retreat in the direction of Le Mans. If the 
15th and 16th Corps were at Blois and Le Mans, they might possibly 
be destroyed in detail before they could mutually concentrate. The 
communications between Tours and Rouen were to be interrupted as 
much as possible. 

In pursuance of these instructions, General von der Tann was 
directed to reach Chateaudun on the 12th November. But before 
these orders were received an event had occurred which rendered 
their execution impracticable. We have already seen that on the 
8th November the greater portion of the Loire army was in close 
proximity to the Bavarians. On the day previous the 2nd Cavalry 
Division made a reconnaissance in force in the direction of Marché- 
noir, which, however, was unsuccessful owing to the great numerical 
superiority of the French, who forced their adversaries to retire with 
considerable loss. When the result of the engagement was reported 
to von der T'ann, this general decided to evacuate Orléans and con- 
centrate in the immediate neighbourhood of Coulmiers, On the 
9th November the 20,000 Bavarians were attacked by 70,000 French 
and compelled to retreat on Toury (22 miles north of Orléans), where 
the whole Corps was concentrated on the evening of the 10th. 

Though the retreat of the Bavarians came as an unpleasant sur- 
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prise to the Germans generally, the military consequences of the 
defeat were, comparatively speaking, of minor importance. The 
moral and political effects were, however, very considerable. It was 
the first serious check the Germans had received. The troops who 
had inflicted it had been raised by the Government of National 
Defence, and it was the first time these levies had met the enemy. 
The disparity of numbers was not considered. The whole of France 
was flooded with bulletins describing the victory in grandiloquent 
language. Fortune had at last smiled on France, and the manhood 
of the country, filled with a new feeling of hope, enrolled themselves 
either as soldiers or as franctireurs, confident that their enthusiasm, 
‘lan, and patriotism would enable them to eclipse the deeds of their 
ancestors, the “sans-culottes,” who, in 1794 and 1796, had wrung 
many a victory from the trained soldiers of Europe. ; 

When the intelligence of the result of the battle reached Versailles 
on the 10th November, the IInd Army was again directed by wire to 
hasten its forward movement; and in pursuance of the recommenda- 
tions of the Headquarter Staff of the I[Ird Army, the detachment 
under the Grand Duke was directed to concentrate in the neighbour- 
hood of Angerville. On the 12th November the Ist Bavarian Corps 
and the 2nd Cavalry Division were at Toury and Outarville, the 
l7th Division at Angerville, the 22nd Division at Allaines, the 4th 
Cavalry Division at Ymonville (5 miles north-west of Allaines), 
the 6th Cavalry Division at Chartres. From the reports sent in by 
his cavalry the Grand Duke came to the conclusion that the French, 
after Coulmiers, had moved off in a north-westerly direction, and he 
consequently decided to march on Chartres.1 

We will now come to the really interesting portion of the opera- 
tions against the lst French Army of the Loire, namely, the action 
of the various opposing forces previous to the battle of Beaune-la- 
Rolande. In describing the subsequent narrative of the November 
operations, one of the main sources from which the information on 
the subject has been obtained is from the first volume of “ The“ 
National War on the Loire,” a work published in the beginning of 
1893, and written by Captain Fritz Hoenig. It gives a more detailed 
account than any of the previously published works on the same 
subject, and contains numerous extracts from the records of the 
Headquarter Staff, and Staffs of the various armies, which are pub- 
lished for the first time. Though somewhat discursive, it is written 
in the attractive style peculiar to Captain Hoenig. 

A French work by Pierre Lehaucourt has lately appeared on the 
same subject. This volume enables us to form a good idea of the 


@ oral and physical condition of the French officers and men, and, if 


m that account alone, Lehaucourt’s book would be instructive 
reading, though: as a military study it is not as valuable as the 
German author’s work. 


_The fall of Metz had been foreseen by the Headquarter Staff some 
time previous to the actual capitulation of the fortress, and in view 


' The marches of the various portions of the combatants in the Loire district 
have been tabulated, and are annexed to this article. 


2Nn 2 
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of the fact that the Germans had now to oppose the armed masses 
which the Republic was raising in all parts of the country, the IInd 
Army, commanded by Prince Frederick Charles, as on the 23rd 
October directed to march as soon as possible through Troyes, towards 
the middle Loire. Before following this march through France, it 
would be well to consider the moral and physical condition of the 
troops who were called upon to perform this task. This is admirably 
described in Captain Hoenig’s work. Beginning with the less im- 
portant feature of the two—the physical condition of the army—we 
tind that though the immense losses caused by the battles in August 
had been replaced as far as possible from the depdts, typhus and 
dysentery, which so constantly accompany lengthy siege operations, 
had reduced the numerical strength of the IInd Army to a terribly 
low ebb. The morale of the army of Prince Frederick Charles had 
also seriously deteriorated. This was largely due to the fact that it 
had been impossible to replace the professional officers and non-com- 
missioned officers who had fallen in action. The zeal with which the 
Landwehr and Reserve officers (on whom the commands of companies 
now mainly devolved) performed their duties could not compensate 
for their lack of practical experience. The convalescents from Mars- 
Ja-Tour and Gravelotte did not for the most part rejoin till December. 
The result was that the IInd Army, which moved off from the 
Moselle to commence a fresh campaign, was absolutely different to the 
one which had fought near Metz, in August. 

In addition to these deteriorating influences among the junior 
officers and men, there were other causes tending to react disad- 
vantageously on the Staff of the Army. Prinee Frederick Charles 
had at the opening of the war commanded a force of 5 Army Corps, 
and 2 cavalry divisions. Two additional ones had been placed under 
his orders in the middle of August. Now, however, his army only 
consisted of three weak corps and the Ist Cavalry Division. The 
cavalry division, now under his orders, had not originally formed 
part of his command, while the 2 divisions in which he had 
perfect. confidence, which had either been trained by him, or in 
accordance with his ideas, and which had covered his advance into 
France, were no longer at his disposal. In addition to this fact the 
lst Cavalry Division consisted solely of heavy and medium cavalry, 
troops ill adapted, in the eyes of the Field-Marshal, to a guerilla 
warfare. In the opinion of the leaders of the army, moreover, there 
appeared to be little probability that any honour and glory would 
accrue to them in the forthcoming campaign against half-disciplined 
levies, though the physical exertions to the troops and mental worry 
to the Staff would be excessive. In short, the IInd Army entered on 
its second campaign in a condition of severe moral and physical re- 
action. The march on Troyes was commenced almost immediately 
after the capitulation of Metz. On the 2nd of November the IInd 
Army stood as follows: 9th Corps, St. Mihiel (30 miles south-west 
of Metz), lst Cavalry Division, Pierrefitte (12 miles west by north of 
St. Mihiel) ; 3rd Corps, Commercy; 10th Corps, Jouay-aux-Arches. 
The general front of the IInd Army was consequently south-west, the 
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left being the outer and exposed flank, yet the lst Cavalry Division, 
throughout the march to the Loire, remained on the inner or right 
flank of the advance. In an army commanded by Prince Frederick 
Charles, this peculiar handling of the cavalry could not have occurred 
through a mere oversight. There must have been some deliberate 
purpose. The extracts from telegrams between the Royal Head- 
quarters and the headquarters of the IInd Army, which Captain 
Hoenig publishes in his book, reveal the fact that the Royal Prince 
was most anxious to effect an exchange between the Ist and 5th 
Cavalry Divisions. The movements of the former division were 
consequently made to facilitate such an exchange, as soon as the Royal 
Headquarters could be induced to sanction it. 

The objectives for the IInd Army, drafted by the Chief of the Head- 
quarter Staff, were received at Commercy on the 3rd of November. 
They were to the effect that the newly-organized forces of the 
French should be dispersed. To accomplish this it appeared desir- 
able that Chalons-sur-Sadne, Nevers, and more especially Bourges 
with its arsenal, should each be occupied by a corps of the IInd 
Army. 

The distance between Bourges and Chalons-sur-Sadne exceeds 
110 miles. Tocomply with these instructions practically meant the 
dispersion of the IInd Army, and one can well conceive that the 
receipt of these instructions had a chilling effect on the Staff of the 
Army, whose destinies would be most materially affected, should they 
be carried into execution. 

We gather from the official account that as a rule the troops were 
supplied with food by the owners of the billets. Hoenig gives us more 
complete and detailed information on that most essential point, and 
shows that even in France the power of ready money was such that 
the commissariat officers found little or no difficulty in supplying the 
troops with provisions. The prices demanded by the inhabitants 
were certainly high, but the army was enabled to obtain food which 
it required in exchange for money which it did not want. As an 
instance of the high prices paid, on one occasion 11 thalers, or 
33s., were given for 1 cwt. of wheat. The mode of procedure was as 
follows:—At the end of the day’s march, the commissariat officers, 
usually with the assistance of the local authorities, caused printed 
bills to be posted at the various street corners, inviting the in- 
habitants to sell their supplies in open market. The invitation was 
invariably accepted, the people receiving cash payments for everything 
they sold. Many things, such as tobacco, which it had been im- 
possible to procure before, now appeared in the market and were 
bought for the benefit of the men. The system of purchasing by 
ready-money payments met with such success that it was continued, 
more or less, throughout the remainder of the campaign. The German 
soldiers would appear to have been considerably affected when the 
supply of tobacco ran short. Hoenig tells us that it was extra- 
ordinary how depressed the men became when no tobacco was pro- 
curable; they marched in silence along the roads, and many of them 
endeavoured to smoke the dregs of the coffee, but whenever tobacco 
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could be issued to the men, they went cheerily through their day’s 
march. 

Sometimes the troops ran short of bread, but not for more than 
24 hours, as the military bakers were at work all night; while on 
the day’s march they were allowed to ride in the wagons. 

The company shoemaker was also allowed to ride during the day, 
as he was occupied all night in repairing the men’s boots, which the 
long and continuous marches had reduced to a terrible condition, 
When possible civilian shoemakers were temporarily seized and put 
on the wagons ; on arriving at the fresh billet they had to assist their 
military colleagues; they were fed, paid for their labour and other. 
wise well treated, and allowed to go whenever a substitute from the 
fresh district could be similarly annexed. Ready-made French boots 
were unfortunately of little use to the larger-footed German. 
Thanks, however, to the unremitting attention of the authorities, the 
boot question, which was rearly as serious a matter as the question 
of supplies, managed to right itself, for as we shall see the marching 
powers of the army were by no means impaired. 

On reference to the March Tables it will be seen that the IInd Army 
advanced on a very extended front. It would appear that this was 
mainly done to facilitate the purchase of supplies. 

The attitude of the population, east of the Meuse, was not par- 
ticularly unfriendly, but as the Seine was approached distinct evi- 
dences of hostility on their part were displayed. Several encounters 
occurred with franctiveurs, and the roads were greatly obstructed 
by obstacles. The latter, however, the advanced guard usually 
compelled the population to remove, so that in reality no particular 
delay was caused thereby to the advancing columns. 

On the 10th November, Prince Frederick Charles received the wire 
already referred to on p. 515, stating that strong forces of the 
enemy were advancing from the Loire, in the neighbourhood of 
Orléans, and that the march of the IInd Army must consequently be 
hastened. The [Xth Corps was to endeavour to reach Fontaineblean 
on the 14th instant. 

On the llth November a lengthy report was despatched to 
Versailles, which, among other matters, suggested that on the arrival 
of the 1st Cavalry Division at Fontainebleau, an opportunity might 
possibly occur to exchange it for the 5th and 6th Cavalry Divisions, 
which could then be posted on the left flank of the IInd Army. The 
report also stated that any further plans with a view to co-operation 
with General von Werder, who was in the neighbourhood of Vesoul, 
had been abandoned, as a simultaneous advance on both Fontaine- 
bleau, and on the Sadne, would break up the IInd Army. The 
possibility of a decisive action between the Loire and Paris was 
further discussed ; should it, however, appear later on that the 
presence of the army was unnecessary in that district, Prince 
Frederick Charles suggested operating with the whole of his army 10 
the direction of Bourges. ‘These movements were naturally de- 
pendent upon the positions of the newly-raised French armies, to 
which we must now turn our attention. 
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The mobility of the French forces which had fought at Coulmiers 
was very inferior. They were consequently unable to take any im- 
mediate strategical advantage of the victory. They contented them- 
selves with fortifying Orléans and its neighbourhood, and with 
consolidating and completing the organization of the troops which 
were to be called the Army of the Loire. The command was in the 
first instance given to General d’Aurelle des Paladines ; while General 
des Palliéres, the commander of the 1st Division of the Corps, replaced 
him as commander of the 15th Corps. 

The general line to be fortified extended from La Chapelle on the 
loire, by Ingré, Ormes, Boulay, Gidy, Chevilly, on the Orléans- 
Paris road, to St. Lyé, while a fortified line of outposts ran through 
Voulmiers, St. Sigismund, St. Péravy, Coinces, and Huétre. The 
lith Corps occupied the right of the position from St. Lyé to Boulay, 
while the 16th held the left. ; 

The headquarters of the 15th Corps were at Chevilly, of the 16th 
at St. Péravy. 

By the 12th November. the J7th Corps was formed: General 
Durrieu was given the command, and placed under the orders of 
General d’Aurelle. On the 20th of the month it was cantoned 
between Ouzouer-le-Marché, Marchénoir, and Beaugency, with its 
headquarters at Lorges. The task of organizing a fresh army, almost 
within striking distance of the enemy, was in itself no easy matter, 
and even if Generai d’Aurelle had been thoroughly supported by his 
subordinates, and unhampered by the Government, his difficulties 
would have been considerable. Constant instructions from the 
civil authorities at Tours, who could neither understand nor ap- 
preciate the peculiarities of the military position with which the 
General had to contend, combined with the want of support on the 
part of his subordinates, more especially General Chanzy, effectually 
deprived the commander of the Loire army of any fair chance of 
successfully organizing the force placed under his orders. Until the 
Army of the Loire was thoroughly organized it was manifestly im- 
possible for its commander to consider any real plan of campaign. © 
His first business was to create his army, and see that it was supplied 
with ammunition, transport, and equipment. In short, his whole 
attention had to be concentrated on the mobilization of his force; 
only when that was accomplished could he begin to consider how the 
amy was tobe employed. There may be some excuse for civilians, like 
Gambetta and de Freycinet, being unable to appreciate this fact; but 
General Chanzy’s action in urging his chief immediately to assume 
the offensive, knowing as he did that the army was in no fit con- 
ition to do so, is less comprehensible. 

As an instance of the want of good feeling prevailing among the 
French Generals, we can state that Chanzy was constantly wiring 
any minor successes his outposts might obtain to Tours, without the 
knowledge of his Commander-in-Chief, in order to cause the latter’s 
hand to be forced and compel an immediate assumption of the offensive. 

The fortifying of the intrenched position progressed but slowly, for 
the work was not completed till the 2lst November. Meanwhile 
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public opinion in France, and more especially the Government at 
Tours, were growing impatient. Ten days or so had elapsed since 
the victory at Coulmiers, but the victorious army had not relieved 
Paris. Not only did the suspension of offensive operations cause sus- 
picion in the minds of the French, who were constantly on the alert 
for ‘‘ treason,” but the rulers at Tours felt that their very existence as 
a Government was at stake unless their armies met with the success 
which they had, so to speak, guaranteed. As d’Aurelle des Paladines 
would not, on his own initiative, assume the offensive, Messrs. Gam- 
betta and de Freycinet determined, therefore, to direct the operations 
from Tours, leaving only the execution of the same to the proper 
military authorities. On the 19th November, de Freycinet forwarded 
the written instructions of the Government. They form so striking an 
object lesson, showing, as they do, how little even clever, well-educated, 
enthusiastic, and patriotic civilians can appreciate to their full the 
causes on which the successful issue of a campaign depend, that the 
instructions, and more especially Captain Hoenig’s remarks on the 
same, are reproduced. 

Two fresh army corps were to be formed and placed under the 
orders of General d’Aurelle, who would thus command a force of 
250,000 men. They could not remain for ever at Orléans. Paris was 
hungry and summoned them to her aid. General Trochu, command- 
ing in Paris with 150,000 men, would unite with d’Aurelle. The 
latter was to consider the details of the operations planned on the 
above basis. It was further suggested that the 17th Corps, which 
was between Meung and Chiateaudun, should exchange positions with 
the 16th, and that the 20th, which was being formed at Gien, should 
also replace the 15th. This would enable the General to have his 
best troops on his flanks, while the more indifferent troops in his 
centre could be trained. A plan of operations was to follow. 

Not only was General d’Aurelle expected to complete the organiza- 
tion and training of the fresh corps, he was further expected to play 
“general post ” with the whole army, and to advance on Paris at the 
same time. The people at Tours evidently looked upon army corps 
as they would upon chessmen, to be shifted from one square to another 
without difficulty. The suggested change must have taken at least 
four days, for the 20th Corps was over three days’ march from 
Chevilly; with the indifferent organization of the train of the 
different corps, it would probably have taken even longer. 

Had the proposed alteration of the various corps taken place, no 
forward movement would have been possible before the 25th, yet 
M. Gambetta expected to be in possession of Pithiviers by that date. 
How, in addition to this, the commander of the Loire Army was to 
find time to complete the training of the new corps by the third 
week in November it is difficult to conceive. 

The instructions sent on the 19th of November by the Government 
of National Defence were sufficiently annoying to General d’Aurelle; 
but matters soon became even worse. A couple of days later not 
only was he instructed as to how he was to operate, but the Generals 
in command of corps under his orders received instructions direct 
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from Tours as to how they were to fight. It is greatly to be regretted 
that the General did not display the same amount of energy and 
determination as M. Gambetta. The former had seen the fatal 
results to France of the undue subservience of military operations to 
political exigencies. General d’Aurelle would considerably have in- 
creased his reputation had he acted in accordance with the precepts 
and example of the great Napoleon. This master of masters wrote 
as follows: “Tout général-en-chef qui se charge d’exécuter un plan 
qu'il trouve mauvais est coupable; il doit représenter ses motifs et 
insister pour que le plan soit changé, enfin donner sa démission 
plutét que d’étre instrument de la perte de son armée.” 

Napoleon had also acted in accordance with his own precepts. As 
a young man he was in command of the artillery at the siege of 
Toulon, in 1793. On one occasion the Commissioner of the Conven- 
tion was inspecting a battery which had been erected against Fort 
Pharon. Not being satisfied with its position, he expressed his 
opinion that it should be erected somewhere else. Napoleon had the 
courage to oppose the official, and said to him, ‘“‘ Please attend to your 
own business as representative of the Republic, and I’ll attend to mine 
as a gunner. This battery will remain where it is. I accept the 
fullest respunsibility for my action.” General d’Aurelle would have 
been well advised had he acted similarly under similar conditions. 
He should have distinctly stated that he was in command of the army, 
that the conduct of the operations must be left entirely to himself, 
though he would report what he intended doing and what he had 
done. If the Government declined to entertain his demands he 
should have resigned. Had he done so, not only would he have in- 
creased any chances of success the French might have had, but he 
would also have commanded more respect and consideration from his 
subordinates, 

It is usually advisable, when errors obvious to the meanest under- 
standing are committed, to look for the motives. In this case, it 
would appear that the reason the Provisional Government were cons 
stantly telegraphing instructions for an offensive movement in the 
direction of Pithiviers, was because they were apprehensive for them- 
selves. The movements of the detachment under the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin threatened Tours. They were more interested 
in its safety than in the relief of Paris. 

To such an extent did M. de Freycinet interfere with General 
d’Aurelle, that on the 21st November he directed one division of the 
15th Corps to march on Loury, to co-operate with the 18th and 20th 
Corps, while on the following day the General was directed to relieve 
Geueral Durrieu of his command and replace him by General de 
Sonis or Admiral Jauréguiberry, because the first-named officer had 
presumed to question the advisability of certain instructions which he 
had received direct from Tours ! 

The following extract from Captain Hoenig’s work gives a vivid 
representation of the hopeless state of confusion which was engendered 
by _ constant interference on the part of the Provisional Govern- 
ment :— 
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On the 22nd November General d’Aurelle reported to Tours that 
he had decided to appoint General de Sonis, Commander of the 
cavalry division of the 17th Corps, to command the corps, and that 
General Durrieu had been instructed to proceed to Tours. 

At the same time General Durrieu was requested to set out for 
that town without delay, while General de Sonis, who was at Tour- 
noisis, was directed to assume his new functions at once. Tournoisis 
is a day’s march from Lorges (15 miles N. by E.); it was conse- 
quently obvious that the new commander could not take up his com- 
mand with the promptness which was expected at Tours, more 
especially as General de Sonis, with his division, was in close contact 
with the enemy. General Durrieu was further directed by the 
Government not to quit the corps till he had handed over the com- 
mand to de Sonis. Durrieu read his orders to mean that he was not 
to leave till he had handed over the command personally. General de 
Sonis, on his side, was of opinion that he should not quit his post 
while the enemy was in such proximity. A hopeless state of con- 
fusion was the inevitable consequence. 

General d’Aurelle was under the impression that the new chief had 
taken overcommand, while at Tours great impatience was felt at the 
non-arrival of General Durrieu. As a matter of fact, the 17th Corps 
had two commanders, and one of them, General de Sonis, received 
orders from three different sources —from Durrieu, from Tours, and 
from d’Aurelle. On the 24th of the month General d’ Aurelle requested 
the Government at Tours to put anend to that state of things. Con- 
sequently General de Sonis formally assumed command of the 17th 
Corps on the above-mentioned date, and General Durrieu left for 
Tours, where several stormy interviews took place between him and 
Gambetta and de Fréycinet. 

On the 23rd November, de Freycinet sent instructions to General 
d’Aurelle to direct des Palliéres to advance on Chilleurs-aux-Bois, 
without, however, quitting the cover afforded by the forest of 
Orléans. Crouzat was to take up a position between Bellegarde and 
Boiscommun, with outposts at Ladon and Maiziéres. Both these 
Generals were to receive further instructions as to a further advance. 
After reading the above, one wonders what functions were left to 
General d’Aurelle des Paladines to fulfil in the army, which was still 
nominally under his command ! 

It was perhaps fortunate for the Germans that the French forces 
were in no condition either to march or to fight for some days after 
Coulmiers, for the numerical inferiority of the invaders was very con- 
siderable, to say nothing of the fact that, as always must occur in 
war, the Germans gave their opponents several opportunities, which 
might have proved fatal to them, had the French known how, or been 
able, to take advantage of them. 

On the LUth November, the Grand Duke was recommended to keep 
his force concentrated and act on the defensive for the next few days, 
until the situation became more fully developed, and until the co- 
operation of the IInd Army could be relied on. But we have already 
seen that the Grand Duke, in consequence of the information he 
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received, decided to march on Chartres. When, however, the report 
of this intended movement reached the Royal Headquarters and the 
Headquarters of the Illrd Army the impression conveyed to the 
minds of the Staffs was that the Grand Duke had not fully appre- 
ciated the purport of the document sent to him on the 10th of the 
month. The IlIrd Army, by the King’s instructions, sent further 
directions to the detachment on the afternoon of the 12th. They 
were to the effect: that His Majesty desired that for the next few days 
the detachment should not assume the offensive, unless some particular 
reason, not apparent at Headquarters, should render such a measure 
necessary. It also stated that the [Xth Corps was expected to be in 
a position to unite with the detachment on the 16th. 

Unfortunately these instructions only reached the Grand Duke on 
the 13th, after the several columns had started; the day’s march as 
ordered was consequently completed. 

On the evening of the 13th the cavalry reported that Dreux and 
Chateauneuf were unoccupied, while Llliers and Bonneville were held 
by hostile cavalry and infantry. The villages below Nottonville on 
the Conie were unoccupied, those above that place held. Strong 
hodies, apparently biouvacked, were seen near Chevilly, as well as 
detachments of infantry on the Orléans-Pithiviers road. 

On receiving the telegraphic report of the positions of the detach- 
ment on the 13th, the Illrd Army gave the Grand Duke a very 
strong hint—a hint which, however, does not appear to have been 
taken. he Crown Prince wired to the effect that Etampes was the 
most suitable place for concentration, and that the Paris-Orléans 
road was not to be denuded of troops. In reply to this wire the 
Grand Duke requested that the IXth Corps, belonging to Prince 
Frederick Charles’s army, should be placed under his orders, and thus 
secure the Paris-Orléans road. 

On the 14ti November the cavalry reported to the effect that the 
enemy appeared to be making no further advance on Chartres, but 
that immediately west of Courville about 250 infantry of the line had. 
been observed ; further, that the villages between both branches of 
the Conie were occupied. In front of the 2nd Cavalry Division no 
fresh movements of any importance had been observed. 

From the information conveyed by these reports the Grand Duke 
came to the conclusion that the enemy was moving from the west on 
Paris; by continuing his march he hoped. to be able to force a battle 
on the French within the next few days. Though, as a matter of 
fact, the assumption was an erroneous one, before making any 
adverse comment we must try and realize the position of the Grand 
Duke, and not discuss the question from the light afforded to us by 
later information and knowledge. We know now that, after the battle 
of Coulmiers, the whole population of the country formed bands of 
franctireurs, and that their movements were totally independent of 
any of the regularly-constituted army corps. ‘The country was par- 
ticularly adapted to a guerilla warfare, the passages over the Loir, 
the Kure, and cther streams were held by small numbers of men, 
armed with the Chassepdt, who effectually checked the endeavours of 
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the German cavalry to pierce the veil which had thus been formed. 
The Germans at that time were not aware that the number of irre- 
gulars was as formidable as it subsequently proved to be. They 
consequently assumed, and reasonably, that these troops, with whom 
they came into such constant contact between Chateauneuf and 
Iiliers, formed part of a regular and properly-constituted force. In 
fact, the intelligence transmitted by the 5th Cavalry Division, which 
was covering the investing army from the direction of Houdan, 
appeared so serious, that even the Royal Headquarters became appre- 
hensive of an advance against Versailles, from the direction of 
Verneuil, and the objections against an offensive movement on the 
part of the Grand Duke fell to the ground. 

On the 15th November, the head of the IInd Army having crossed 
the Yonne, the Grand Duke received instructions from the Royal 
Headquarters, through the IIIrd Army, to give his undivided atten- 
tion to protecting the investing troops towards the west as far as the 
Chateaudun road, the IInd Army being responsible for the roads 
leading from the south. The 2nd Cavalry Division was placed 
under the orders of the G.O.C. [Xth Corps, and the 5th Cavalry 
Division under those of the Grand Duke. 

The 6th Cavalry Division reported Illiers, Vitray, on the Chartres- 
Bonneval road, and most of the villages between Dreux and Bonneval, 
occupied. Infantry of the line had been seen everywhere, and more 
cavalry had been observed. No hostile movements, of any import- 
ance, had been reported by the 4th Cavalry Division. The impression 
conveyed to the 6th Division and to the Staff of the detachment was 
that the French were moving north, west of Illiers. The Grand Duke 
consequently determined to march on Dreux, the 17th Division was 
directed to occupy Dreux on the 17th, the 22nd Division Fontaine- 
les-Ribouts, 14 miles higher up the Blaise. As the Grand Duke was 
hoping to fight a decisive action, possibly on the 18th, his force 
would appear to have been extended over too considerable a front, 
considering the immediate object he had in view. 

Dreux was captured after a certain amount of resistance. The 22nd 
Division was also delayed by the French during its march, and did not 
reach its destination on the 17th; but, as a matter of fact, the detach- 
ment had not met the main force of the French army ; it had only struck 
its extreme left wing, for the main body of the western portion of the 
Loire army was at Chateaudun. From the reports sent in, more espe- 
cially by the 6th Cavalry Division, which reported that the villages 
between Digny and Pont Gouin on the Courville-La Loupe road were 
occupied, the Grand Duke decided to march on Nogent-le-Rotrou on 
the 18th. As usual with this force, the front on which it marched 
was considerable ; its several divisions which came into contact with 
the enemy, who occupied the villages, farms, and woods in the whole 
country side, could receive no mutual support from their neighbours; 
and although the French were defeated wherever they were met, 
they were not destroyed. Owing to the late hours at which the 
various divisions commenced their march, together with the resist- 
ance by the French, it was dark before the detachment bivouacked 
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for the night. The Bavarians were the only people who reached 
their destination, and they had cut in between the two brigades of the 
22nd Division. The moral and physical condition of the force on the 
evening of the 18th was not altogether satisfactory. The supply 
wagons had lost their way, and did not know where their respective 
units were to be found, consequently the men went short of food, 
This would not have depressed them had they inflicted a decisive 
blow on their enemy ; but, unfortunately, the latter, in spite of every 
effort, had escaped, and the Germans were no nearer accomplishing 
their object than they had been a couple of days before. The state 
of confusion was so great that, in spite of the great desirability of 
keeping the French on the run, and following them up now that they 
had got hold of some of them, it was considered absolutely necessary 
to have a rest day on the 19th, to restore order among the several 
units of the force. ; 

The cavalry, however, had but little rest. Their patrols were re- 
eonnsitring in all directions ; and from the reports received, the Grand 
Duke decided that the main body of the enemy was retiring in a 
westerly direction, covering its retreat by holding every suitable point. 
He further came to the conclusion that he was facing the Western 
Army as distinguished from the Army of the Loire. Owing to a 
report received from the 4th Cavalry Division that [lliers was occu- 
pied in force, one division of the Bavarians marched by Courville on 
Champrond, a proceeding which somewhat delayed it. The rest 
day proved unfortunate to the Germans. It certainly enabled them 
to march on the following day without meeting with any opposition 
worthy of name, but the enemy, profiting by the delay, had escaped 
out of their clutches. The 6th Cavalry Division, on the 20th, came 
across @ French camp, abandoned so hastily that it was left standing, 
and a large number of woollen blankets, most acceptable to the troops, 
were captured. One is again struck by the very broad front on 
which the detachment, presumably well within striking distance of 
the enemy, marched—a front so broad that had the enemy fallen in 
force upon any one of the divisions, it would have run great risk of 
being defeated, before assistance could be given by any of the neigh- 
bouring troops. 

The action of the detachment since the 13th of the month cannot, 
judging by the following letter, dated 17th November, have been al- 
together satisfactory to the Headquarter Staff. This letter is quoted 
verbatim in Captain Hoenig’s work, and is to the following effect. 

The Grand Duke had already been informed by the Commander of 
the IIrd Army that he was no longer responsible for the Orléans- 
Paris road, his duty being confined to preventing any advance by the 
western roads against the left bank of the Seine. A very large force 
of cavalry had been placed at his disposal, in order to enable him to 
carry out this duty. It was not intended that there should be a 
special force on every road to resist any advance which may be made 
by any particular road; but the offensive must be assumed against 
the stronger detachments of the enemy. Should the Germans then 
succeed, the destruction of the large body would involve the retreat 
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of any smaller bodies who might be advancing by other roads. In 
order, however, to make certain of destroying the enemy, it was 
necessary for them to concentrate their forces as closely as possible. 
Speaking generally, the detachment was intended to keep on the move, 
rather than act as an army of occupation in the country in which it 
was operating; the destruction of the enemy was of greater importance 
than the occupation of the larger towns in the theatre of war. By 
the 20th, Angerville and Pithiviers would be occupied by two army 
corps of the IInd Army. This would to a certain extent cover the road 
from Chateaudun, and the attention of the detachment might prob- 
ably with advantage be directed towards opposing a possible advance 
from Dreux and Mantes, which would strike the investing force at its 
most vulnerable point. The difficulty, however, lay in recognising 
correctly where the heart of the opposing forces was to be found by 
the detachment. 

In a war, partaking largely of the nature of guerilla warfare, it 
is exceeding difficult to discover where the heart of the enemy’s re- 
sisting power is located ; butso far as it was possible to do so, on the 
20th November, the date of the receipt of the above-quoted docu- 
ment, the Grand Duke had discovered that the main strength of the 
enemy lay in the immediate neighbourhood of Nogent-le-Rotrou, an 
important strategical spot, at the junction of several roads, connecting 
ithe Army of the Loire with the west and north-west of France. Un- 
fortunately, he consistently refrained from keeping his force concen- 
trated and in the best condition to fight, and it is difficult to avoid 
coming to the conclusion that this was done owing to the very great 
difficulties connected with supply. On the 21st, the detachment en- 
countered the enemy on all the roads leading to Nogent-le-Rotrou. 
The 17th Division had to fight its way to La Madeleine Bouvet. The 
22nd Division, although routing the enemy, was unable to reach 
Condeau, its prescribed destination. The Bavarians were harassed 
throughout the greater portion of their march, and did not reach their 
quarters till after dusk. It was evident, both from the reports re- 
ceived and from the encounters of this day, that a portion of the West 
Army was in front of him (as a matter of fact, it was the left wing of 
that force, the remainder being near Chateaudun). On the evening 
of this date, the detachment was fairly well concentrated, the whole 
force extending over a front of about three-quarters of a day’s march, 
rendering a combined attack possible against Nogent-le-Rotrou on the 
next day. Orders were issued for the attack. But the French, avail- 
ing themselves of the railway, evacuated the place during the night, 
and thus, for the second time, escaped the Germans. The method 
adopted by the French in their campaign against the Grand Duke 
was practically to harass and delay the operations of their opponent by 
every possible means, forcing him to deploy into battle formations, 
but carefully avoiding any decisive engagement. These operations 
were conducted with a considerable amount of skill: they certainly 
exhausted the Germans, more especially the infantry; and, what was 
of still greater consequence, they had a depressing effect on the morale 
of the troops. 
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The enemy having escaped the Grand Duke, he determined to 
pursue them in the direction of Le Mans. The detachment conse- 
quently continued its march, reaching the places mentioned in the 
table, but again considerably extending its frontage. Captain Hoenig: 
suggests that a wire from Count Moltke, dated the 21st and received 
the same day, to the effect that the IInd Army was in occupation of 
Toury, that the enemy held the line Orgéres-Artenay, south of 
Chilleurs-aux-Bois to Beaune-la-Rolande; further, that the 4th Cavalry 
Division was to establish communications with the IInd Army and 
reconnoitre the Chartres-Chateaudun road, was a hint to the Grand 
Duke to concentrate his attention rather on the south-east than the 
south-west. Be this as it may, the hint was not taken. We must 
remember, however, that the Grand Duke’s position was a most 
difficult one. On the morning of the 22nd, he received a wire dated 
3.80 p.m., 21st November, from Prince Frederick Charles, describing 
how the IInd Army stood, stating that he hoped to attack the enemy 
in about five days’ time, throwing him back in a south-westerly di- 
rection. The Grand Duke was requested, unless he had received 
other instructions from the Royal Headquarters, to co-operate by 
operating against Tours in the direction of Le Mans. 

On the same day the commander of the detachment received a 
lengthy letter from the Chief of the Staff of the IIrd Army, written 
by direction of the Crown Prince, and dated tlie 21st, giving an 
account of the general situation, as conceived by the IIIrd Army. 
This letter mentioned that the 16th and 17th Corps d’Armée were 
opposed to General von Manstein (iXth Corps), and suggested that, 
under the circumstances, it would be better to refrain from making 
too rapid an advance on Le Mans, and to wait a few days, until 
definite information as to the proceedings of the IInd Army had been 
received. 

From these two documents it is evident that a very decided 
difference of opinion existed between the Staffs at Versailles and the 
Staff of the IInd Army. The former contemplated a possible junction. 
between the IInd Army and the detachment; the latter the very 
reverse. The Grand Duke, although under the orders of the IIIrad 
Army, preferred acting in accordance with the request of the IInd 
Army ; and, as will be seen from the table, continued his march in 
the direction of Le Mans and Tours. The destination of each unit 
for the following day was wired daily to Versailles ; and even before 
the intended march for the 23rd had reached Versailles, von Moltke 
had become so convinced that the decision would be found in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Orléans, that on the 22nd he requested and 
received authority from the King to direct the detachment to march 
on Beaugency. These instructions were telegraphed by the IIIrd 
Army at 9.45 p.m. The written directions, signed by von Moltke, are 
extracted from Captain Hoenig’s book, and run as follows: “ Since 
the French Army of the West has not been decisively crushed at 
Nogent-le-Rotrou, pursuit in the direction of Le Mans is only to be 
conducted by cavalry and weak infantry detachments. His Majesty 
desires that the Grand Duke should march with the remainder of his 
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force towards the Loire without delay. The detachment should 
reach Orléans or Blois by the 26th, or little later.” Unfortunately the 
wire only reached the Grand Duke at 11 a.m. on the 23rd, when all 
the columns were well on the march ; it was considered impracticable 
to send instructions directing their immediate halt. In connection 
with the delay in the receipt, it is probable that this was caused 
through the fact that the detachment was subordinate to the I1Ird 
Army, and not directly under the orders of the Royal Headquarters. 
The additional channel through which instructions were consequently 
conveyed resulted in a certain amount of extra delay (though through 
no fault of the IIIrd Army), which in this particular case might have 
been the cause of the loss of a whole day. Another point is this: in 
considering the time occupied in the transmission of the various 
telegrams, it will be noticed that in nearly every case the telegrams 
from Versailles were considerably longer in reaching their destination 
than those sent the other way. Is it not just possible that this was 
caused through the omission to take adequate steps to forward 
despatches when received with the least possible delay to the head- 
quarters of the detachment ? 

As a matter of fact, the state of things on the 23rd was the reverse 
of satisfactory. The Grand Duke had strongly urged the necessity 
of a day’s rest before assuming the march in the fresh direction. 
This was done on'the unanimous representation of the commanders 
of the larger units. The men were exhausted, and their boots were 
in shreds. As, however, the Grand Duke had ignored the recon- 
mendation of the 21st inst. sent by the Chief of the Staff of the 
lilrd Army, and had marched in a direction diametrically opposite to 
the one in which he was now required to operate, a couple of days 
had been lost. It was, therefore, considered impossible to accede to 
his request. The leaders of the German armies must have had mat- 
vellous confidence in the spirit and discipline of their troops when 
they refused to allow men, thoroughly exhausted and played out, the 
day's rest urged by officers fully aware of the responsibility they in- 
curred in recommending such a step. Judging by the result, one 
cannot but admit that this confidence was fully justified. 

At Versailles, the authorities were, to say the least, far from satis- 
fied at the manner in which the operations of the detachment had 
been conducted. Its movement had been slow. ‘he front on which 
it operated, with the exception of one day, had been too wide to 
admit of the mutual support of the various units, and the latter, on 
two occasions, had got intermixed. This might all have been over- 
looked had the force succeeded in inflicting a decisive injury on the 
enemy. But it had failed in that respect also. The routine duty of 
Staff had also been unsatisfactory. Despatches and telegrams were 
occasionally wrongly dated, copies of reports received from the front 
not regularly kept, and unaccountable delays occurred in the receipt 
of instructions from Versailles. In fact, matters had reached such 
pitch, that it is more than probable that, even by the 23rd of 
November, but for the personal considerations involved, due to the 
fact that the Grand Duke was a Sovereign German Prince, the King 
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would have taken decisive steps to prevent the continuance of this 
unsatisfactory condition of affairs. What was done to put a stop to 
it we shall see later on. In the meanwhile, we must turn our atten- 
tion to the movements of the IInd Army. 

The march of the IInd Army from Metz to the Loire forms a re- 
markable contrast to the movements of the detachment in the Perche 
district. The army corps averaged over 17 miles a day, passing 
through districts where roads were either barricaded or otherwise 
rendered temporarily impassable. In the villages, the only people 
seen were old men and women, the younger men had all left to join 
the levies raised by Gambetta, while the young women had fled in 
fear of the barbarians! Throughout the march orderlies and the 
field post were constantly liable to be cut off, and the latter had 
eventually to travel under escort. 

We have already seen that Prince Frederick Charles was requested 
to march with the right of his army on Fontainebleau, with a view to 
possible offensive operations against the French north of the Loire, 
between Orléans and Paris. The written despatch stating the 
reasons for the direction given to the IInd Army was received on the 
12th November. The Chief of the General Staff stated that a few 
days would enable one to judge whether the left wing of the army 
could be more effectively employed on the left bank of the Loire 
than between Paris and the right bank. We have also seen that 
about the same period (the 1lth November), the IInd Army was 
somewhat desirous of operating on the left bank of the river. Doubt- 
less, had the entire army done so, it might have manceuvred the 
enemy out of Orléans. But it would not have gained its real object, 
namely, the destruction of the newly-formed French army. The 
other alternative of fighting him on the right bauk, while the de- 
tachment cut him off from Tours, was more likely to bring about a 
decisive result. It would appear that as early as the 10th November, 
when the Royal Headquarters were still quite in the dark as to the 
strength and whereabouts of the French, Moltke had realized that so . 
long as they remained near Orléans, they could not relieve Paris. 
If they advanced to do so, a well-timed and combined operation by 
the IInd Army and the detachment on the right bank of the Loire 
would effectually stop that mancuvre. If they remained at Orléans, 
they could be attacked in front and flank as already suggested. From 
the additional knowledge we possess, most of us will probably agree 
_ von Moltke’s conception was a better one than Prince Frederick 

harles’s. 

On the 14th of November, von Moltke communicated his views on 
the general situation to the Chief of the Staff of the [Ind Army. He. 
credited the reports from the detachment, to the effect that a portion 
of the Loire Army had marched north-west, and attribu'ed to them 
the intention of endeavouring to relieve Paris, either from the direc-. 
tion of Nogent or of Evreux. However, he thought it possible, though 
not probable, that the Loire Army might content itself with the. 
passive defence of Orléans, more especially (he said) as Gambetta 
knew that Paris must fall unless relieved. Consequently, if tle 
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report of this north-westerly movement on the part of the French 
was confirmed, the Grand Duke would be compelled to move in the 
same direction. Under those circumstances, as it would be impos. 
sible to leave the Paris-Orléans road entirely uncovered for any 
lengthy period, the responsibility for its safety would fall entirely on 
th: IInd Army. With reference to any operations on the left bank 
of the Loire, von Moltke recognised that the destruction of the 
arsenal of Bourges was of military importance, while the occupation 
of Tours would exercise a considerable political influence on the 
course of the campaign. He had hoped that the IInd Army might 
have been directed to move on both these towns, but as, unfortu- 
nately, no decisive battle favourable to the German arms had been 
fought between Orléans and Paris, the only course suitable was that 
the IInd Army should continue its westerly march beyond Fontaine- 
blean and Sens. Possibly, in about five days one might be in a 
better position to decide whether the Xth Corps could with advan- 
tage be directed on Gien, with a view, to assisting in the recapture of 
Orléans, and facilitating the passage of the IInd Army over the 
Loire. 

This letter, supposing always that the assumption on which it was 
based was correct, namely, that the greater part of the Loire Army 
had quitted the neighbourhood of Orléans, must have becn un- 
pleasant reading for Prince Frederick Charles. For the decisive 
battle would probably be fought by the detachment, while the IInd 
Army would only have had the barren honour of taking Orléans. 
The Prince, however, would not believe that the greater portion of 
his opponents had left the neighbourhood of that town. He, conse- 
quently, came to the conclusion that it would not be captured until a 
decisive action had been fought between his army and the French 
army of the Loire. Under those circumstances, the southerly move- 
ment of one corps on the left of the IInd Army would involve a cer- 
tain amount of risk, for a capable General commanding even a fairly 
mobile army might, under the protection afforded by the forest of 
Orléans, have attacked and overwhelmed the Xth Corps, before any 
of the others could have come to its assistance. As a matter of fact, 
as Prince Frederick Charles approached the neighbourhood of the 
Loire, he began to realize the danger of a movement against Bourges, 
and endeavoured to diminish the front on which his army was 
operating by closing on his centre, although he did not finally aban- 
don all idea of an attempt to capture the last-named town. In his 
instructions to the Commander of the Xth Corps he states that when 
the army had reached the destinations prescribed for the 20th of 
November, he would be in a position, either to make a converging 
attack on Orléans, or to direct the Xth Corps to seize Bourges. In 
view of the letter his Chief of the Staff had received from von Moltke, 
he had to assume that a strong attack on Orléans would be neces 
sary, and that, consequently, the latter alternative would be the more 
probable. 

16th November.—In acknowledging the receipt of the letter of the 
14th November, besides stating what his proposed movements up 
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the 21st would be, Prince Frederick Charles again requested that the 
Ist Cavalry Division might be exchanged for the 6th, and that, in 
order to facilitate the exchange, the former was to remain at Anger- 
ville. he Commander of the IInd Army further assumed that not 
more than 39,000 to 40,000 French were near Orléans, and suggested 
that the [Xth and IIIrd Corps would suffice to deal with them, 
following up their success by an advance along both banks of the 
Loire on Tours, they could capture that place, and then turn on 
Poictiers, supported by the Xth Corps converging on the same place 
from the direction of Bourges, supposing always that the enemy had 
suffered a decisive defeat in the open field. The first essential step, 
however, was to encounter and defeat the enemy. 

The [Xth Corps, covered by the 1st and 2nd Cavalry Divisions, 
was billeted on the 17th November, in close quarters, round Anger- 
ville, the cavalry outposts being in touch with the enemy, who did 
not appear to be particularly active. The two other corps, however, 
were constantly worried by franctireurs, with whom they had several 
skirmishes, and delayed by the destruction of the many bridges they 
had to pass, as well as by the constant barricades erected across the 
roads. 

On the 20th, the advanced troops of the IIIrd Corps came into 
collision with the enemy at Beaune-la-Rolande and Nancray, while 
the 388th Brigade, on the 18th November, found Joigny so strongly 
held that all three arms had to be brought into action before the 
French retreated. A German patrol was surprised at Chablis, and 
its leader killed. In fact, the cavalry patrols of the Xth Corps met 
with such strong opposition from the armed bands, which could 
always find excellent cover in the thickly-wooded district through 
which the corps was marching, that it was found necessary to attach 
infantry to the advanced cavalry. This infantry was conveyed in 
carts. 

Unfortunately the army orders of the 16th November only reached 
the Xth Corps on the forenoon of the 19th inst., on which date the head 
of the corps had halted at Joigny to enable the remainder to close up. 
Its commander, General von Voigts-Rketz, reported that he would 
not reach Montargis till the 21st at the earliest. He had been asked 
his opinion as to the advisability and practicability of an immediate 
move on Bourges by his corps. In his reply he stated that with 
the scanty information he had as to the enemy’s strength and where- 
abouts, it was impossible for him to form an opinion ; but he pointed 
out that owing to the numerous detachments he would have to leave 
to guard the bridges on his line of advance, owing to his having no 
pontoon troops, he could not expect to appear before Bourges with 
more than 8,000 beyonets and about 50 guns. In the beginning of 
August this corps had over 25,000 bayonets and 84 guns! On its 
arrival at Montargis it found some Hessian squadrons sent by army 
orders from the [Xth Corps to reinforce it. As the movements of this 
cavalry across the enemy’s front are somewhat instructive they will 
be related in some detail." 

1 Hoenig, p. 212. 
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Prince Frederick Charles was anxious to have the country between 
Montargis and Gien reconnoitred as soon as possible. The Xth Corps 
were too far inrear; the IlIrd Corps had no available cavalry ; and as 
the IXth Corps had two cavalry divisions covering its front, it was 
decided to lend the 25th Cavalry Brigade belonging to that corps to 
the Xth. General von Manstein was consequently directed to detach 
this brigade in sufficient time to enable it to reach Montargis by the 
19th November. It was intended to march by Pithiviers, get touch 
with the Xth Corps in the direction of Joigny, and conceal the 
approach of the IlIrd Corps from the French. The orders stated 
that this cavalry brigade was to march through Pithiviers, but un. 
fortunately the General commanding the [Xth Corps did not recognise 
the strategic importance of the march. All that appeared essential to 
him was that the cavalry should reach Montargis on the 19th. He 
laid no importance on Pithiviers, in fact, he left the selection of the 
route to the G.O.C. the brigade. This officer took the Sermaises— 
Puiseaux—Chiateau Landon road, crossing in rear of the line of advance 
of the 1IIvd Corps instead of covering it. Montargis being occupied 
by gardes mobiles, he halted at Préfontaine on the 19th. On the 
following day the General entered into negotiations with the mayor 
of the town, with the result that on the morning of the 21st the place 
was evacuated by the French, a few hours previous to its occupation 
by the Xth Corps. Unfortunately, both on the 19th and 20th, the 
cavalry did not reconnoitre towards the Loire; consequently the 
headquarters of the army remained for some days in ignorance of 
what was going on south and south-east of Pithiviers. It is true that 
Montargis was strongly held by the French, but, there was nothing 
to prevent reconnaissances being pushed on the 20th towards Belle- 
garde, Lorris, and Gien. The incident is instructive as showing how 
essential it is that officers acting semi-independently should grasp the 
intentions of their chief, so that should anything occur to render the 
literal execution of the orders impossible (in this case the occupation 
of Montargis), they would take steps to act in accordance with the 
spirit in which these orders are conceived. 

We have seen the opinion which had been formed at Troyes on the 
14th November, by the headquarters of the IInd Army, concerning 
the strength of the French forces in the vicinity of Orléans. The 
Prince, however, was not a man to rest satisfied with the necessarily 
scant information he must have possessed while at such a distance 
from the actual scene of his future operations. On the evening of the 
18th November, he directed the commander of the [Xth Corps to 
discover the strength, extent, and composition of the French positions 
north of Orléans. From the information received through the Ist 
and 2nd Cavalry Divisions, deserters. newspapers, and reconnaissances 
personally made by officers cf the General Staff, the Ilnd Army, on 
the evening of the 20th November, was in a position to send the 
following wire to von Moltke :— ? 

‘We are of opinion that none of the enemy have moved i 4 
north-westerly direction since the action of Coulmiers.” On the 
18th the Prince had previously reported that 30,000 to 40,000 
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men under General Palliéres were encamped near Chevilly, and that 
possibly reinforcements had been brought by rail from the Rhone to 
the Loire, to oppose the left wing of the IInd Army. These reports 
are of the highest importance, for they assisted the Staff at Versailles 
in coming to the conclusion that the Loire Army had never quitted 
the neighbourhood of Orléans. Possibly, however, the meagre results 
obtained by the force under the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
had also combined to assist the Royal Headquarters in arriving at 
the above conclusion, and in deciding definitely that the reports sent 
in by the 5th Cavalry Division, on the 15th of the month, were not 
sufficient to justify the apprehension of a serious attack from the west 
against Versailles. Hence the instructions, which have already been 
referred to, of the 21st November to the Grand Duke. 

We know now that Prince Frederick Charles was correct in his 
views, although he had considerably under-estimated the strength of 
his enemy. He knew, however, that a fresh corps, not engaged at 
Coulmiers, had marched from Gien to Chevilly ; and from the fact that 
the French outpost line extended from Orgéres, west of the Orléans- 
Angerville road, to Nancray, west of Beaune-la-Rolande, a distance 
of 30 miles in a straight line; it was known that their force must be 
very considerable. The Prince estimated the strength of his oppo- 
nents as amounting to at least 100,000 men, the majority of whom 
were on the Orléans-Angerville road. From newspapers, prisoners, 
and deserters the Germans discovered that the troops opposed to 
them were the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th Corps. Since the Yonne 
had been crossed, the attitude of the inhabitants had been so aggres- 
sively hostile, that the Prince was convinced that they must have 
been encouraged by the proximity of considerable forces. He ex- 
pected consequently to come in contact with strong bodies of the 
enemy, as soon as he approached the Loire. On the 20th of the 
month, he rode from Puiseaux through Grangermont and Renneville 
to Pithiviers. He found the villages and farms deserted; but he and 
his Staff were fired at by armed peasants; prisoners whom he met on 
the road glared at him with eyes full of fanatical hatred, the sign- 
posts had been removed, and as his troops advanced, the bells from 
the belfries of each village church announced the approach of the 
invaders. 

The impression conveyed to his mind by the attitude of the popu- 
lation caused him to draw several parallels between the conduct of 
the French in these November days and that of the Spaniards in 
their insurrection against the First Napoleon. A national war was 
being waged, a fact which he was one of the first to recognise. 

21st November.—Nothing of any particular importance occurred 
on the 21st. The Chief of the Staff of the IInd Army forwarded a 
lengthy report to Versailles, giving an accurate summary of the 
French line of outposts, and stating that the knowledge thus ac- 
quired, combined with the unanimous statements of prisoners and 
deserters, together with the lack of any indication that troops had 
moved westwards after Coulmiers, had led the IInd Army to arrive 
at the conviction that considerable forces (16th Corps) of the enemy 
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were south of Artenay on the Paris-Orléans road, and five miles 
east of it (15th Corps) near St. Lyé. The army hoped to be in a 
position to attack on the 26th. In the meanwhile touch with the 
enemy would be maintained. 

22nd November—On the 22nd, a squadron of cavalry reconnoitred 
from Montargis to Chatillon, and reported that Gien was occupied 
by 30,000 men. This information was gathered from prisoners, for 
the German cavalry did not push on to the Montargis-Gien road 
itself. 

On the same day various signs on the right of the army led to the 
suspicion that the movements of the force under the Grand Duke 
might have compelled the French to detach troops from Orléans, 
either for the immediate protection of Tours, or, still more probably, 
for an operation from Chateaudun and Brou against the communi- 
cations of the detachment. The 2nd Cavalry Division was therefore 
specially directed to consider that possible eventuality, and to push 
strong reconnaissances at least as far as the Coulmiers-Ouzouer-le- 
Marché road. Owing, however, to the fact that Patay, Péronville, 
and other places on the Conie, extending as far as Chateaudun, were 
held, the cavalry were unable to penetrate further south. Although 
from his own personal observations of the 23rd the Prince was of 
opinion that the French had made no real move westward, still, in 
view of the reports from his cavalry, he was not prepared to dismiss 
the possibilitv. The question consequently remained an open one. 

The Xth Corps reported Bellegarde occupied, and added that it 
had been informed that large bodies of troops were advancing north- 
wards from Gien; the latter statement, however, it had been unable 
to verify or check. 

As von Moltke informed the Prince that the co-operation of the 
detachment could not be expected before the 28th, the latter decided 
to act on the defensive until its arrival. But as he was uncertain as 
to whether the French had really received reinforcements, enabling 
them tc prolong to their right without weakening their front else- 
where. he directed his several corps to make reconnaissances in force 
on the 24th. Asa matter of fact the 20th Corps, and a portion of 
the 18th, were within eight miles of the line of advance of the Xth 
Corps on the evening of the 23rd. The Germans, however, knew 
little or nothing of their existence beyond vague reports the cavalry 
had picked up from some of the inhabitants of Lorris. The Prince, 
as we have seen, had been most anxious to get his old Cavalry 
Divisions back under his command, and it would appear that his 
anxiety in that respect was justified. 

Little has been said of the great difficulties which confronted the 
Xth Corps throughout its march. It was exposed to partisan attacks 
from three sides. The country through which it moved was prac- 
tically in a state of insurrection, and the roads were so unsafe that 1t 
had to abandon its rearward communications, carry its own supplies, 
and supplement them by the establishment of the open markets 
already referred to, or, in cases of extreme necessity, by requisitions. 
All this necessitated an enormous amount of transport, so much so 
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that, when marching on one road, the corps covered a depth of two 
days’ march. For purposes of security the train was placed in rear 
of the leading Division. All difficulties were, however, overcome, 
and the corps only lost about three days throughout its long march 
from the Moselle to the Loire. 

We have seen that on the 22nd Novemher Prince Frederick Charles 
had endeavoured, but unsuccessfully, to discover whether any portion 
of the Loire Army was operating against the communications of the 
force under the Grand Duke; though, as a matter of fact, the 17th 
French Corps did advance in a north-westerly direction from Lorges 
(10 miles west of Meung-sur-Loire), for on the 24th November the 
corps was concentrated under General de Sonis in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Chateaudun. 

The occupation of Chiteaudun, Brou, and Bonneval by the French 
had, however, been discovered by the 4th Cavalry Division on the 
23rd, and was duly reported to the Grand Duke. The patrols from 
this Division had pushed out to a distance of at least 20 miles from 
Illiers, their headquarters, and it was thanks to their bold recon- 
naissance that the Germans got some clue concerning the enemy’s 
movements. 

Tke official account (p. 303, vol. i, Part II) refers to a despatch 
received by the Grand Duke on the 24th, but does not give its con- 
tents. The despatch is reproduced by Captain Hoenig. It is dated 
the 22nd November. It accepts the view formed by the IInd Army, 
that the Loire Army was occupying an intrenched position near 
Orléans, and repeats the telegraphic instructions which, as we have 
seen, reached the Grand Duke on the morning of the 23rd. 

Reference has already been made to the different views pre- 
vailing at Versailles and at Pithiviers concerning the employment 
of the detachment. The opinion expressed by von Moltke, as might 
have been expected, prevailed. He saw that the IInd Army would 
be unable to destroy the Loire Army unaided. As the destruction of 
this force was of the highest importance, he judged that it would be 
best secured by a simultaneous attack against its lines of communi- 
cation, by the detachment, on either bank of the Loire; hence the 
selection of Blois on the 22nd as the objective point to be reached on 
the 26th or 27th. But it will be seen by a reference to the march 
tables that the short march of the 24th inst. rendered this practically 
impossible. 

24th November.—In front of the IInd Army a reconnaissance in 
force took place as ordered. The reconnoitring troops on the T'oury- 
Oriéans road, pushing about 12 miles to their front, discovered and 
reported that strong hostile forces in the neighbourhood of Artenay 
and St. Lyé were marching from west to east. This report reached 
Pithiviers at about 7 p.m. on the same date, having been despatched 
by General von Manstein at about 4 p.m. 

On the left of the [Xth Corps the IIIrd endeavoured to seize 
Neuville-aux-Bois. The place, however, was prepared for defence. 
The three arms came into action, the attack was repulsed, and the 
French even assumed the offensive, but failed in their endeavour te 
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take Le Chéne, a hamlet three miles north of Neuville. The ground 
was in such a condition that the majority of the German infantry 
literally left their long Loots in the clayey soil; the guns could not 
quit the roads, and manceuvring in the open country was impossible, 
Hoenig informs us that when the news of this check was received at 
Pithiviers, the Prince expressed his views on the matter somewhat 
strongly to his Chief of the Staff. The latter had, unfortunately, 
over-persuaded him to order this reconnaissance in spite of the objec- 
tions urged by the commander of the IIIrd Corps and his Chief of 
the Staff. When fuller details of the action were reccived, showing 
how fully justified the latter officers had been in their apprehensions, 
the somewhat strained relations already existing between the IlIrd 
Corps and the Chief of the Staff of the IInd Army were, unfor. 
tunately, still more intensified. 

The Xth Corps found Boiscommun strongly held. But the troops 
reconnoitring in that direction made a most important capture. This 
was a Lientenant-Colonel commanding the 2nd Lanciers de Marche, 
on whose person papers were found giving valuable information con- 
cerning the movements of the right wing of the Loire Army. Still 
further to the German left Bellegarde and Fréville were found to be 
occupied, while strong hostile columns were seen marching from the 
former place on Boiscommun. St. Loup was occupied by the French 
in the afternoon ; and the German cavalry reported that the French 
vedettes on the Bellegarde-Boiscommun road were covering a force 
estimated at 10,000 men. The troops of the Xth Corps, on the march 
from Montargis to Beaune-la-Rolande, encountered and repulsed the 
enemy near Ladon and Maizi¢res. Recognising the fact that the 
early concentration of the corps near Beaune-la-Rolande was of 
urgent necessity, the temptation to pursue was resisted, and the 
march on Beaune was continued. At Ladon the dead body of a 
Staff officer in French uniform was found. On his person despatches 
of the highest importance were discovered, which will be referred to 
later on. The body proved to be that of a Scotchman, Ogilvy by 
name, who had offered his services to Gambetta. 

Throughout the day, constant communication was maintained 
between the reconnoitring patrols, the Headquarters of the Corps, 
and those of the IInd Army. Between 9 a.m. and 12 noon, the 
following reports were sent from Beaune-la-Rolande to Pithiviers, 
and would appear to have taken about half-an-hour in transit :— 

** Boiscommun is strongly held by the enemy, who are advancing 
from that village. A Swiss priest reports that during the night 
strong hodies of the enemy were on the march to Bellegarde. A 
continuous fire is audible from the direction of Ladon. Maiziéres is 
occupied by the enemy. The French troops at Boiscommun would 
appear to belong to General Michel’s corps, and are armed with 
Chassepots.” 

In reply, the IInd Army stated that from these reports it was 
inclined to the opinion that General Michel’s corps purposed making 
an offensive movement in a northerly direction in two columns. Con- 
centration of the Xth Corps is essential, and constant communication 
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with Pithiviers must be maintained. The IInd Army further offered 
to send a brigade of infantry to Boynes early on the 25th to support 
the Xth Corps, if necessary. This offer was accepted, though the 
French troops defeated at Ladon and Maiziéres were not expected to 
renew the attack. The Germans estimated the strength of the 
French at Ladon and Maiziéres at about one division, an under, rather 
than an over, estimate of the actual numbers. 

The following is the paper found in Captain Ogilvy’s sabre- 
tache :—" 

“ REPUBLIQUE FRANGAISE. 
“ Liberté, Kgalité, Fraternité. 
“ Gouvernement de la défense nationale. 


“Le membre du Gouvernement de la défense nationale, ministre de 
lintérieur et de la guerre. 

“En vertu des pouvoirs 4 lui délégués par le gouvernement par 
décret en date & Paris du 1 Octobre 1870. 

“ Accrédité auprés de Monsieur le général Crouzat, commandant les 
forces rassemblées & Gien, Monsieur le capitaine du génie Ogilvy, 
attaché a ’état-major du 18° Corps, et qui en est détaché momentané- 
ment. M. le capitaine Ogilvy a toute ma confiance. Je me suis 
longuement entretenu avec lui sur les opérations militaires. Gien est 
tvidemment la clef de notre position sur la Loire, je sais qu’elle est en 
sireté en les vaillantes mains du général Crouzat; je lui envoie M. 


Ogilvy pour l’assister dans sa mission et je le prie de le faire assevir 
au conseil avec voix délibérative. 


“ (Signé Léon GAMBETTA. 
“lr yr a ’ 5 
‘Tours, le 19 Novembre 1870.” 


The ordre de bataille of the 20th Corps was also found with 
Gambetta’s letter, and showed that the corps consisted of three 
divisions, with a total strength of 80,000 men. 

On the evening of the 24th, the IInd Army was able to determine 
that the enemy had moved some of his troops from left to right, 
between Artenay and Chilleurs. They also knew that a considerable 
foree of fresh troops was immediately south of Beaune-la~Rolande. 
They were still in doubt, however, concerning the actual intentions 
ofthe French. Although an advance on Paris appeared probable, the 
actual line of advance the French purposed taking could not, as yet, 
be determined. They had so many alternatives. They might advance 
tither between the Loing and the Yonne; or by Montargis and 
Beaumont (5 miles N. by E. of Beaune) ; or by Beaumont and Pithi- 
viers ; or, under cover of demonstrations between Artenay and the 
Yonne, they might move their left direct on Versailles. The first, if 
successful, would have done the Germans the greatest amount of 
(damage. But, for success, a very mobile and thoroughly organized 
amy was essential, and at Versailles they were not in the least appre- 
hensive of the French adopting it. The one they had feared most, 


1 Hoenig, p. 290. 
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ap to the 24th, was a direct advance against the Royal Headquarters, 
In theory, the French were in a most advantageous position for such 
amove. The detachment and the right wing of the IInd Army were 
close on 60 miles apart, and the IInd Army itself could not have con. 
centrated on its left, under two days. Had the French been fairly 
mobile they might, with their enormous numerical superiority, have 
contained one of the German forces, and, defeating the other, have 
marched straight on Paris. 

The line of advance the French purposed taking led through 
Beaumont and Montargis on Fontainebleau. The appearance of an 
absolutely fresh corps, the 20th, immediately south of Beaune, was 
known to the Germans. General von Werder had, on the 22nd, 
informed the Royal Headquarters by wire that he had heard from 
spies that this corps, had left Autun on the 16th and 17th, moving 
west; consequently, the Germans knew whence the Loire Army 
received this addition of strength. As it had reinforced the French 
right, and also as Gambetta had spoken of forces re-assembled at 
Gien, an advance west of Pithiviers appeared, on the evening of the 
24th, improbable to Prince Frederick Charles. But, as already 
stated, he was still in doubt as to which line east of his headquarters 
the French would actually select, for as yet he did not know whether 
the troops his Xth Corps had encountered on that date formed the 
right or left wing of the French advance. He recognised the fact 
that the French had commenced offensive operations against his left, 
and, in his orders for the 25th, the L1Ird Corps were directed to move 
slightly eastwards, and the cavalry were directed to find out all they 
could about the enemy’s movements. The outposts to remain in their 
positions of the 24th. 

We have already mentioned, incidentally, that the IInd Army, 
numbering under 50,000 men at this time, was spread over a front 
exceeding 30 miles, guarding all the roads leading from the Loire 
between Orléans and Gien. This was done by having fighting 
detachments of a certain strength on the various roads, and led to the 
Germans being weak at all points and really strong at none. They 
ran a terrible risk, none the less so because the French were unable 
to take advantage of it. 

Studying the positions of the contending forces from the map, 
knowing little or nothing of the practical difficulties of the question 
of supply or accommodation of the troeps, and recognising the diff- 
culty of fully appreciating the situation as it appeared at the time to 
the Prince, one is inclined to be of opinion that had the Germans 
concentrated the IXth Corps at Pithiviers, the II[rd between Beau- 
mont and Aulnay, and transferred the 1st Cavalry Division to the 
left of the Xth Corps, to cbserve Montargis, their position would have 
been equally favourable to arrest any French advance between the 
Orléans-Paris road and the Loing, and they would have run no risk 
of being beaten in detail. . 

As it was, the shifting of the position of the IIIrd Corps, while the 
outposts stood fast, led to a certain amount of intermingling and 
breaking up of units. 
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This concentration would appear to have been all the more advis- 
able, as the IInd Army had decided to act on the defensive till it 
could be supported by the detachment which was moving from Nogent- 
le-Rotrou eastward, towards the Loire. The same principle applies 
equally to strategy as to tactics, namely, that, in the defensive, too 
great a distribution of one’s forces is undesirable. Prince Frederick 
Charles was a great soldier, one of the greatest among the many great 
nen Germany could boast of in her struggle with France, but he, too, 
exemplified the old saying that the successful General is not he who 
makes no mistakes, but he whose judgment is least often at fault. Is 
itnot possible that the Prince misconstrued the instructions contained 
inthe directions of the 14th November, referred to on p. 529? His 
attention may have been directed to the words, ‘‘ It would be impos- 
sible to leave the Paris-Orléans road entirely uncovered,” while the 
following words, ‘‘ for any lengthy period” of time, may have escaped, 
his notice. We must also remember that when these instructions 
were issued by von Moltke, the Grand Duke was moving away from 
the road in a norih-westerly direction, while, on the 24th, he was 
approaching, and was expected to be in touch with, the IInd Army 
on or about the 26th. 

On the French side, the most noteworthy incident was that General 
Crouzat reported the events of the day to General des Paladines, 
stating that he awaited the latter’s orders. General des Paladines 
sent it on to Tours, with the following remarks: ‘ As I am in ignor- 
ance of the object of these movements, it is difficult for me to issue 
orders on the subject. Generals des Palliéres and Crouzat are x day’s 
march apart, and cannot, consequently, support each other. Should 
they unite, and, if so, where? As I fear General Crouzat might not 
receive his instructions from me in sufficient time, I would be obliged 
if you would wire them direct to him at Bellegarde, and let me know 
what they are.” Comment on the above telegram is absolutely 
superfluous ! 

General d’Aurelle replied to General Crouzat to the effect that if he 
received no orders from Tours he was to act according to circum- * 
stances. If unable to maintain his position he was to retire towards 
des Palliéres, who was at Chilleurs-aux-Bois (as a matter of fact, the 
nearest division was only at St. Lyé). He was further directed to 
secure the roads leading to that place. 

Des Palliéres was also directed to place himself in communication 
with the commander of the 20th Corps. 

Reference has been made to the care and forethought, in connection 
with supplies, on the part of the IInd Army during their march on 
- _— The following incident shows how differently the Freach 
acted :— 

The 2th Corps had advanced from Gien on the 20th, with three 
lays’ supply, which would last till the Z4th. At Orléans they were 
directed to make arrangements for the further provisioning of these 
toops. The supply columns, which should have reached Bellegarde 
mm the 24th, only reached Toury, owing to the bad state of the roads. 
At 1] .M. on that date, General des Palliéres found 25,000 ratiors of 
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bread unloaded at Toury, the wagons having returned to Orléans, 
This General annexed the bread for bis own troops, probably the best 
thing to do, scoured the country for wagons, which he secured, re. 
placed the bread by the same amount of biscuits, supplementing them 
with 20,000 rations of fresh bread, rice, sugar, and coffee, and sent 
them all on to Nibelle for the use of General Crouzat; this village 
was reached on the 26th, and in the meanwhile the 20th Corps had 
to live on the country. 

The same troops would appear to have been particularly unfortu. 
nate in their organization, for their condition immediately previous 
to their arrival ou the Loire is thus described by Captain Aube, of 
the French navy: ‘‘Some of our men had no boots, all of them, 
excepting a very few, were deficient of gaiters, pouches, knapsacks, 
and camping utensils. Their spare clothes, rations, and cartridges 
were all stuffed anyhow into a canvas bag. The biscuits were issued 
for four days at a time, and the only means the soldiers had of 
carrying them was to drill holes through them, string them together, 
and put them round their necks. While on the march, the rain or 
snow softened the biscuits and caused them to crumble, with the 
result that the men were half starved. In addition to this, the canvas 
bags did not preserve the cartridges from the damp, the latter were 
consequently repeatedly found to be unserviceable. As far as the 
weapons themselves were concerned, they were of the most various 
types, from the remodelled percussion musket of 1815 to the American 
Remington rifle. Even as late as the 1st December, General des Pal- 
liéres, who had seen the corps, informed General d’Aurelle that the 
20th Corps were short of 10,000 pairs of boots, 20,000 haversacks, and 
that two battalions were still in blouses.” 

Can any one be surprised that, with young unformed troops who 
fared thus badly, the French were unable, in spite of their vast 
numerical superiority, to drive their enemy back to the Rhine! 

25th November.—The detachment did not average over 10 miles on 
the 25th, and as tie infantry did not encounter the enemy on that 
date, one can only account for the short distance marched by 
attributing it to some want of system in the arrangements made. — 

The 4th Cavalry Division on its march was attacked by a portion 
of the French 17th Corps, which had been ordered to advance from 
Chateaudun in a north-westerly direction, and which eventually 
occupied Brou. 

The receipt of the reports from the cavalry led the Grand Duke to 
form the opinion that the Loire Army was between himself and the 
IInd Army, purposing to break through the gap. He therefore 
determined to abandon his south-easterly march on Blois, marching 
east on Chateaudun and Bonneval. He reported this to Versailles 
by wire, but, owing to an error, it was dated the 26th, instead of 
the 25th. 

At Versailles, however, matters had already reached a crisis. The 
short marches of the detachment appeared unsatisfactory, more 
especially as it was of the highest importance that a rapid combined 
stroke should be made by the detachment and the IInd Army. Both 
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the Royal Headquarters and those of the IIJrd Army had come to the 
conclusion that some definite step would have to be taken to improve 
matters. 

At the Conncil, on the 25th, Count Moltke proposed that the 
detachment should be placed under the orders of Prince Frederick 
Charles. The King consented to this, and at about 1 p.m. the 
following telegram was sent to the Grand Duke :— 


“By command of His Majesty the King, the detachment under 
HR.H. the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg is placed, till further orders, 
under Prince Frederick Charles, whose headquarters are at Pithiviers. 
The detachment is to march with the greatest speed possible towards 
Beaugency. The roads leading from Tours and Le Mans on Paris to 
be watched by cavalry supported by infantry. The march tables to 
be forwarded to Pithiviers and here. Written orders follow. Receipt 
of above to be acknowledged by wire. 

“ (Signed) ** MOLTKE.” 


Earlier in the morning, the II[Ird Army had already wired that it 
was of the greatest importance that the detachment should hasten 
its march. 

The written despatch received on the 26th was most diplomatically 
worded, for though the Germans insist upon efficiency and the good 
of the Service before everything, they make a point of sparing the 
feelings of their officers as much as they possibly can. The despatch 
implied that the detachment was only temporarily placed under the 
orders of Prince Frederick Charles, owing to the fact that the French 
were massed in such great strength near Orléans, and that conse- 
quently the operations could only be satisfactorily directed by one 
head who was on the spot. 

Previous to the receipt of the news that the detachment had been 
placed under the Prince, the Grand Duke had been requested by the 
former to co-operate with him, as the IInd Army was not strong 
enough to assume offensive operations unaided, the Loire Army being 
estimated at about 120,000 men. Explanation was requested con-* 
cerning a telegram received on the 25th which had been dated the 
25th instead of the 24th. On being informed that the detachment 
was placed at his disposal, the only addition made to his previous 
request was to the effect that the right wing of the detachment, at 
the most, should be directed on Beaugency. 

It is universally recognised that the qualities required of a good 
cavalry officer are boldness and dash; but it is often forgotten that 
there is another quality, equally essential to a cavalry officer before he 
can become thoroughly good and efficient. He should be able to 
grasp instinctively the object of his chief. The official account men- 
tions a very smart piece of reconnoitring performed by a subaltern 
officer with 10 men. It was an excellent piece of work, and it would 
have been brilliant had the officer in question fully grasped the object 
of his instructions. The details of the incident are taken from 
Captain Hoenig’s work. The young officer had been sent out, on the 
24th November, with his men to reconnoitre in the direction of 
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Chateaudun. Unable to reach the town from the Courtelain road, 
owing to its being blocked by the French, he turned off down stream, 
erossed the Loir at a ford, and rode into Chateaudun from the east. 
He found the town full of regular troops of all arms. On his return 
journey, the ford being blocked, he swam across the stream, and in 
doing so had his horse shot under him; he was pulled out of the 
water by his men, who had crossed without being touched. He had 
to force his way through the next village, which was occupied by 
franctireurs, and in doing so lost four of his men. Spending the 
night in a wood, he rode up to Chiteaudun the next day, found it 
still occupied, then came back and reported himself. 

[t was an exploit of which any officer might well be proud, and 
fully deserved honourable mention in the official account of the war. 

ut would not this officer have done still better had he fully realized 
the importance of immediately reporting the occupation of Chateau. 
dun, and sent a couple of his troopers back with that information on 
the 24th, instead of waiting till he brought it in personally on the 
following day ? 

The incident has been related thus fully, not with any wish to 
detract from the merits of the officer who led the patrol with the 
cavalryman’s true spirit, but rather with a view to emphasizing the 
exceedingly high training necessary to the cavalry officer, to enable 
him to fulfil all the requirements for a successful reconnais-ance. 

Turning to the IInd Army, we find that on the morning of the 
25th a lengthy despatch was sent to Versailles, embodying the views 
which we know prevailed at Pithiviers on the evening of the 24th. 
A passage occurs in the despatch to the effect that the Grand Duke 
had informed him that hostile troops were at Blois, and the Prince 
expresses & hope that this fact will not cause any farther delay to 
the detachment being in a position to co-operate with the IInd Army. 

Nothing of particular importance was reported from the front or 
right of the IInd Army, excepting that from far away on the right 
the sound of guns was faintly audible. (This was the attack on 
Brou which has already been referred to.) All the important inform- 
ation came from the Xth Corps. Early in the morning this corps 
reported that south and east of St. Loup large bivouac fires were 
visible, and that a great rumble of carts in the direction of Montbarrois 
was audible. later on, the Chief of the Staff of the Xth Corps 
reported that the troops they had fougbt belonged to Michel’s (now 
Crouzat’s) corps and two portions of three other divisions. In the 
afternoon the hostile outposts were reported to extend from east of 
Fréville on the right, by St. Loup to Montbarrois on the left. No 
enemy was in front of the right tlank of the Xth Corps outpost line 
at Batilly, nor in front of the left at Corbeilles, Large bodies of the 
enemy had not been seen, and it would appear as if they were wait- 
ing to be attacked. 

Though Colonel von Caprivi' had distinctly stated that the Xth 
Corps had been opposed by the 20th and by portions of three other 
divisions, yet various causes led the Headquarters of the IInd Army 


Chief of the Staff to Xth Army Corps. 
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toassume that only the 20th French Corps had been engaged. From 
4 German point of view the error was to be regretted, but the diffi- 
culties of actually locating both the 18th and 20th Corps, whose com- 
manders had been changed, to whom fresh units were being attached 
almost daily, were enormous. 

At Versailles great anxiety prevailed concerning the operations of 
the [Ind Army as well as those of the detachment. The reports and 
despatches did not convey sufficient information to enable the King 
to form a clear conception of what was taking place in front of the 
French Army of the Loire. A decisive action with that army was 
greatly desired, and, for political reasons, the statesmen at Versailles 
were anxious that the battle should be fought with the least possible 
delay. Personal considerations rendered it undesirable to send 
official instructions calling for more detailed reports, and at the same 
time the King felt that he must have fuller information concerning the 
state of affairs on the south-western theatre of war. He consequently 
decided to dispatch a suitable personage to the IInd Army to obtain 
the information he wanted. It was no easy matter to find a suitable 
officer, for Prince Frederick Charles was a very difficult man to deal 
with. The officer sent on this delicate mission required the utmost 
tact; he had to be a diplomat as well as a soldier, and avoid causing 
any inconvenience to the Prince; still more necessary was it for him 
to prevent the Prince forming any suspicion that they were dissatis- 
fied with him at the Royal Headquarters, and that someone had been 
sent to act as a drag on his actions. The man to send was a man who 
possessed both the special confidence of the King and of the Prince, 
while at the same time both Count Moltke and General von Stiehle 
had to be considered. 

The King would appear to have made up his mind on the 23rd 
November to send someone to Pithiviers, but it was not till the 
following day that Lieutenant-Colonel Count Waldersee was informed 
that he was to be sent on a mission to the Prince. He received his 
instructions privately from the King, who expressed the following 
views :—A critical period of the war had been reached. The French 
forces on the Loire kad been gradually increased and organized. 
He himself had foreseen all this, and mentioned it repeatedly to his 
Staff, but they appeared to think they knew everything better 
than he did, and insisted that the war was to all intents and purnoses 
atanend. His Majesty never liked von der Tann’s position in and 
around Orléans ; it was too exposed. The consequence was that the 
latter had to retire with loss. The 22nd Division and then the 17th 
were directed to reinforce the Bavarians, but in spite of that it was 
perfectly clear that the Grand Duke was not in a position to cope 
with the enemy. The fall of Metz came most opportunely, and set 
the IInd Army free. The Prince’s command did not exceed 40,000 
bayonets, and though the German troops were infinitely better than 
the French, the latter could bring such an enormous physical 
superiority into the field that there was a possibility of the IInd 
Army being defeated. Should such an event occur the siege of Paris 
would have to be raised. 
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The King further added that he had pointed out the serious state 
of affairs in a letter which Count Waldersee was to deliver personally 
tothe Prince. At the same time he was’instructed to inform the latter 
that His Majesty had the fullest confidence in his leadership and ex. 
perience. The Count was directed to start without delay, and repori 
daily, direct to the King, remaining with the Prince until he was 
recalled! 

The Supreme Commander of the German forces had chosen Count 
Waldersee without reference to anyone in the matter. The Count 
had previously been well acquainted with the Prince, and knew 
General von Stiehle and all the Chiefs of the Staff of the several 
corps in the IInd Army. He also possessed determination and energy, 
and a charm of manuer which peculiarly fitted him to be intrusted 
with the delicate mission which was confided to him. Hence his 
selection, although he was but 38 years of age at the time. We have 
seen that in the IInd Army the Prince had, from the beginning, 
judged the condition of France with a considerable amount of ac. 
curacy. At the Royal Headquarters it was the King who was the 
first to recognise the resistance the French were still in a condi- 
tion to offer. Unanimity by no means existed at the Royal Head- 
quarters on every question. Different persons represented different 


opinions. These differences of opinion in connection with the war 
after the downfall at Sédan were already apparent, even before the 
tepublic had been proclaimed. Possibly these differences would 
have been less apparent but for the exceeding modesty of the King. 
His political and military training and experience enabled him to 


take a broader view of even military matters than any of the most 
able Staff officers who surrounded him. He estimated the power of 
resistance of France a great deal higher than did any of his Staff. 
When the capitulation of Sédan was announced he expressed himself 
somewhat as follows to the Princes and officers surrounding him: 
“ Don’t think, gentlemen, that the war is over. A nation like the 
French will not acknowledge itself as conquered without a further 
struggle. We have a heavy task still before us.” Such was his 
opinion, and he kept to it; it formed the basis of all his political and 
military plans. 

At that time his Staff was of opinion that he took an unnecessarily 
gloomy view of matters. The extraordinary successes already 
achieved had led the officers of the General Staff and Ministry of 
War to view matters in an optimistic light. The Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, however, shared the opinions of the King. The chief 
exponent of the contrary opinion was General Podbielski, the Quarter- 
master-General, one of those invaluable men who always saw the 
bright side of everything. The question of a general call to arms on 
the part of the French formed a matter of daily discussion, and as 
time went on the development of events more and more justified His 
Majesty’s views. When the facts could no longer be denied, the 
tendency was to decry the military value of the newly-formed forces 
of the enemy, but the King met this argument by repeatedly remind- 


1 Hoenig, pp. 336—339. 
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ing his officers of the fact that the old revolutionary armies, despised 
by the military men of those days, who decried them as being raw 
levies, had not only driven the invaders out of France, but had 
carried the war into their enemy’s country. He cautioned his Staff 
against the danger of a similar optimism; but he was naturally 
modest, and had such an intense regard for the men who had 
rendered him great and successful services, that he would not insist 
on his own opinions if they were not shared by those who surrounded 
him. 

In the eyes of Podbielski the new formations were nothing but a 
rabble which would bolt the moment it was tackled by regular troops. 
It was in vain that the King reminded him of the French national 
characteristics and of their natural military capabilities, of the rich- 
ness and favourable geographical position of the country, and of the 
better weapon of the infantry. He even then, in September, con- 
sidered Gambetta a force to be reckoned with, while the others, al- 
most without exception, shrugged their shoulders and spoke of “ the 
lawyer as general” whenever they heard his name. Had he put an 
end to these discussions by insisting on his opinions being acted upon, 
everyone on his Staff would undoubtedly have supported him, not 
only loyally but with affection. Lut, as already stated, he was too 
modest to do so, and the discussicns grew stronger and stronger. 
This diffidence, however, was not the diffidence of a weak man, but 
only that of a modest one, for when the fate of the war appeared to 
be approaching its critical moment, he was fully prepared to act on 
his own initiative. 

We know what he thought of the position of the Bavarians at 
Orléans. He was of cpinion that a position between Toury and 
Chartres would have been more suitable, and since the third week in 
October his opinions had been shared by the commander of the 
IlIrd Army ; the latter had, however, somewhat modified his views 
when the detachment was formed. 

Owing to the fact that a constant conflict of opinion existed at the 
Royal Headquarters, it is possible that the King began to suspect’ 
that since the 9th November information was being withheld from 
him, a suspicion al] the more explicable as but little information was 
being received at all at Versailles. He consequently resolved to take 
the extraordinary step of sending an officer from his own personal 
Staff to send reports from the front for his own special information. 
To guard against any possibility of the Prince thinking that the Chief 
of the General Staff had influenced the King in taking such a step, 
though von Moltke was not sorry that the latter had acted as he did. 
Colonel von Waldersee was directed to leave Versailles without 
seeing the Count. Count Waldersee reached Pithiviers in the after- 
noon of the 25th, and was immediately received by the Prince. The 
Count knew that his own position was a most delicate one, and he 
was especially anxious as to its successful issue with the commander 
of the army: he had less fears with regard to General von Stieble. 
Herein, however, he was mistaken. The Prince, who felt the greatest 
admiration for his uncle, received him in a most friendly manner, 
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read the King’s letter in Count Waldersee’s presence, admitted that 
the task set to his troops was a difficult one, but had the fullest con- 
fidence that everything would be all right. The detachment and his 
army must, however, first join forces before the offensive could be 
assumed. ‘The former had asked for a day’s rest, but he had been un- 
able to grant it. It should take example by General von Voigts- 
Rhetz, whose corps, even when attacked in flank, always reached its 
destination. The Prince gave the Count a full review of the positions 
of the IInd Army, directed that he should be accommodated as well 
as possible, and invited him to consider himself his permanent guest 
at every meal. 

The result of the mission was highly satisfactory in every respect. 
The Count was afforded every facility to enable him to make full re- 
ports to the King, and even in his first report Colonel von Waldersee 
was in a position to allay several sources of anxiety which had 
caused His Majesty a certain amount of uneasiness. The Count 
proved such a persona grata to the commander of the IInd Army, that 
after the recapture of Orléans, the Prince begged of his uncle to be 
allowed to retain him on his own Staff. We shall refer later on to 
some of his reports; suffice it to say for the present that this officer 
saw everything, including even the differences of opinion which must 
necessarily exist among men possessed of the high training of the 
senior officers of the Prussian General Staff. He knew what to 
write and what to refrain from writing, and most fully justified the 
confidence the King had placed in his tact and in his ability. 

26th November.—A reference to the march tables and to the map 
wiil show that on this day the distances marched by the detachment 
were considerable, and that although the total frontage on which the 
force was operating was somewhat increased, the frontage occupied 
by the infantry, and excluding the cavalry divisions, had been lesseued 
from 21 to 13 miles. The cavalry reported the Loir as being held 
between Chateaudun and Bonneval. The detachment was ordered 
on the evening of the 26th to dislodge the enemy from the positions 
thus occupied, the Grand Duke expecting to find the bulk of the 
enemy’s forces at and near Bonnevai, though, as a matter of fact, 
when the 17th French Corps fell back from Drou they retired on 
Chateaudun. The error is easily accounted for; more credit was 
attached to the statements made by French prisoners, who said they 
believed the corps to which they belonged was marching north (un- 
doubtedly the original intention of the 17th Corps), than to the reports 
from the cavalry, who saw French troops retiring in disorder on 
Arrou (north of Courtelain) from the direction of Brou. The 6th 
Cavalry Division were stopped nearly everywhere between Cloyes and 
Fréteval by Gardes Mobiles, some of whom were seen retreating on 
Vendéme. It must also be borne in mind that the Grand Duke was 
ordered by Prince Frederick Charles to march, if possible, on 
Chateaudun and reach the line Chateaudun-Bonneval on the 27th 
November. 

The most interesting episode, however, in connection with the 
proceedings of the detachment on this date occurred at Versailles and 
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not at Authon. The question of making some alteration in the per- 
sonnel of the Staff of the Grand Duke had already been mooted, 
but naturally the supreme authorities were loth to take such an 
apparently harsh step unless absolutely unavoidable. 

As we have seen, to improve matters the detachment was placed on 
the 25th under the direct orders of Prince Frederick Charles; but 
when the report, showing the positions occupied by the force on the 
evening of that day, reached Versailles, it appeared that something 
more had to be done to ensure the desired co-operation of the two 
German bodies on the Loire being effectually accomplished with the 
least possible delay. For obvious reasons it was impolitic, if not im- 
practicable, to supersede the Grand Duke; the King consequently 
decided to send a General officer as Chief of his Staff, who could 
speak with more authority than his present Chief, Colonel von 
Krenski. The difficulty lay in finding the right man to undertake the 
post. After the discussion of the 25th, Lieutenant-General von 
Stosch, the Intendant-General, who had been present, was accom- 
panied to his quarters by Lieutenant-Colonel von Verdy. The former 
gave expression to his feelings of anxiety concerning the detach- 
ment, the reports from which appeared more and more unfavourable 
every day, and expressed his opinion that the Chief of the Staff 
should be changed without another hour’s delay. He added that 
he would be prepared to fill the difficult post himself, and authorized 
Colonel von Verdy to state as much, should the Chief of the General 
Staff refer to the matter. Colonel von Verdy mentioned the matter 
to Count von Moltke, who accepted the offer with pleasure, but as 
General von Stosch was under the orders of the Minister of War, 
von Moltke had a short private conversation with tie latter at the 
Council. General von Roon, who had already recognised that the 
step was inevitable, gave his consent, saying that he could ili spare 
treneral von Stosch, but that if his absence was to be only temporary, 
he himself would perform this officer’s ordinary duties. 

The conversation did not last over five minutes. Von Moltke laid 
his proposition before the King, who immediately fell in with it, and 
General von Stosch left Versailles before noon on the 26th. 

The Grand Duke was informed in the most courteous manner 
possible that, owing to the great importance of the operations in which 
he was taking part, His Majesty had decided to send an officer, who 
was intimately acquainted with the King’s intentions, to act as Chief 
of the Grand Duke’s Staff. 

The following summary of a report sent by General von Stiehle to 
Count Moltke, enables one to see how the situation was judged at 
Pithiviers :—! 

The General expresses his opinion that, with reference to the 
detachment, the best course to take was to order it to join the 
Iind Army by the shortest possible roads, as combined operations 
would be impossible until the two forces were actually in close touch 
with each other. The strength and forces of the French were not 
quite accurately stated, for though they were told by civilians allowed 

1 Hoenig, pp. 353—355. 
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to enter the lines that 60,000 men were opposed to the Xth Corps, 
this number, though in the main correct, was held to be exaggerated, 
The corps opposed to the IInd Army were stated to be the 2Uth, 15th, 
and 16th, the 18th was supposed to be at Tours, and the 17th at Le 
Mans. : 

Owing to the bad state of the ground and inferior mobility of his 
enemy, the Prince had no fear of an immediate French advance, in 
spite of their great numerical superiority. As already stated, the 
IInd Army intended remaining in their present positions, and not 
to assume the offensive until the co-operation of the detachment was 
assured. 

In his orders to the Army, the Prince directed the various divisions 
to oppose the most stubborn resistance to the French, in the improb- 
able event of their making an attack. Should the attack only be 
made against one portion of the army, the nearest divisions were to 
support the defending troops. The 5th Infantry Division and lst 
Cavalry Division to be under the immediate orders of the Prince. . 

We will now direct our attention to the report forwarded by Count 
Waldersee. We have seen that this officer was well received by the 
Prince; but, in spite of the favourable auspices under which the 
Count entered on his special task, his position might have become 
almost impossible had he not exercised the greatest tact. Had he, 
for instance, allowed himself to criticise the action of any of the 
senior officers in the army, he would have made the King still more 
anxious, and the least indication of such an action on Count Walder- 
see’s part, when conversing with the Prince, would have aroused the 
naturally suspicious temperament of the latter. The Count, however, 
was too practical a soldier to indulge in the easy task of shallow 
criticism ; he saw that the situation was a difficult one, and kept him- 
self strictly to his business of reporting the situation as it appeared 
to him, without comment, to the King. Would it not be well if 
many of us were to learn a lesson from Count Waldersee? Of late 
years there has been a growing tendency among a certain section of 
our officers to forget that criticism and fair comment are not one and 
the same thing. Some of these officers would appear to be unable to 
realize the practical difficulties with which General officers have to 
contend in war; and officers who, at the outside, have commanded a 
company in one of our recent campaigns, will not hesitate to pass 4 
much more scathing criticism on Napoleon, Wellington, or Moltke, 
than any of the above-named Generals have been known to pass on 
their renowned predecessors. 

There is nothing more difficult than the leadership of troops in 
war, and it is but fair, if not common sense, to assume that the great 
leaders of the past, in any army, could not have risen to the high 
positions they occupied had they been so utterly wanting in intellect 
as some of our new critics would wish to imply. 

We are always hearing, even at field days, that different officers 
have made “mistakes.” The Germans, who certainly of late years 
have studied soldiering as much if not more than any other 
European nation, seldom, if ever, at their discussions use the word; 
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the strongest epithet they apply to a false step is that it was an error 
of judgment. 

Count Waldersee, in his report to the King, stated that the general 
impression in the army was that the French troops had but little 
offensive power, and that in the open they would not prove very 
formidable. 

The reply of the Prince, from which we can also gather the con- 
lients of his uncle’s letter, was written on the 26th, to the following 


| He was fully of the opinion that he should run no risks just when 
ithe fall of Paris would appear to be imminent. At first sight, his 
| position, extending over 30 (English) miles, with his outposts in 
contact at several points with an enemy vastly superior in numbers, 
might appear too exposed. It must, however, be remembered that 
| the enemy greatly overestimated his strength, that he was protected 
by the boggy nature of the ground adjoining the high roads, which 
rendered any manoeuvring difficult, if not impossible, and, further, 

j that his positions had an imposing effect upon the enemy. Under 
these circumstances, it must be admitted that until the enemy recog- 
nised his weakness, and the ground became firmer, he would be able 
to remain in his present position.’ 

The Prince then discussed the question whether the French pur- 
posed relieving Paris. He was of opinion that it certainly had been 
General d’Aurelle’s original intention to do so, but he doubted 
whether such was his immediate plan at the moment of writing. 
About the 15th inst., orders for an advance on Etampes were issued, 
but they had been cancelled immediately afterwards, on hearing that 
200,000 men were approaching from Metz. It was, however, quite 
within the bounds of possibility that the orders issued by the lawyers 
might decree that the Loire Army should move on Paris under any 
circumstances. 

Should the French still contemplate the offensive, the Prince was 
of opinion that they would seek to advance with the greater por- 
tion of their forces on Puiseaux and Fontainebleau, as the ground 
would favour them, and an advance in that direction would turn his 
outer and unprotected flank. Should the French attempt such a 
movement, he proposed manceuvring with his central corps (IlIrd 
Corps) in a similar manner to Napoleon when the latter was opposing 
Bliicher’s army, on the Marne, in the spring of 1814. The Prince 
further undertook that the French should not gain more than 4 miles 
a day at the very outside. 

Prince Frederick Charles found more difficulty in deciding how he 
was to expel his enemy from the forest of Orléans. All he knew was 
that the various villages in the immediate vicinity were occupied; in 
a few cases he knew where he could lay his hands on some larger 
masses of the enemy. As he had only succeeded in taking very few 
prisoners, he was unable to determine where the bulk of the French 
army actually were. 

The Prince further hoped that by the time the Grand Duke was in a 

1 Hoenig, pp. 362—366. 
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position to co-operate tactically with the IInd Army, the former would 
be better acquainted with the dispositions of the enemy’s forces. 

As the approach of the detachment could not possibly be concealed 
from the enemy, and as the Prince did not propose making his attack 
till the 29th, he had no particular objections to urge against the 
force under the Grand Duke being allowed a day’s rest. 

The Prince expecied the fight would last several days, and that 
the losses would be very considerable. This fact, however, would 
not deter him from advancing against Orléans, unless he received 
orders to the contrary. 

It appeared to the commander of the IInd Army that the enemy 
was desirous of being attacked, and that, no matter in what direction 
it might be made, the Germans would have to encounter a series of 
small localities specially prepared for defence. As, however, the 
latter must necessarily dispose of their forces so as to be prepared to 
deal with an enemy, who might march round their flank straight on 
Paris, while engaging a portion of the German forces in front, the 
Prince felt that at the time of writing he was more restricted in any 
offensive operations than he should be after the fall of Paris. After 
that event there would be sufficient troops available to surround the 
enemy near Orléans. How far the capture of Orléans would hasten 
events at Paris he was unable to say, still less could he form an 
opinion on the effect of his “ forcing the enemy over the Loire,” for 
that could only be done to a portion of them. He was also unable to 
judge whether either of the latter alternatives could with advantage 
be postponed till after the fall of Paris. He promised, however, to 
do his best to keep the enemy at a distance from Paris, and to take 
Orléans from him. ; 

The infantry at Prince Frederick Charles’s disposal amounted to 
45,000 men, but of these at least one battalion per army corps had to 


be deducted to cover the trains from franctireurs, and a certain § 
number of men were going sick every day. The above numbers | 


included several foot-sore men,and small detachments dropped on the 
line of march. 

The interchange of letters between the King and the Prince would 
appear to have remained unknown even to von Moltke. Both he 
and the Quartermaster-General did not altogether approve of the 
defensive attitude which the IInd Army had for the time being 
voluntarily adopted. The King, however, supported the course taken 
by his nephew. 

This attitude of defence would appear from all accounts to have 
caused a certain amount of anxiety in the IInd Army itself. The 
men had moved from Metz to the Loire by forced marches, for the 
express purpose of fighting a decisive battle without delay. Ignorant 
of the reasons which led Prince Frederick Charles to hold his hand, 
they were unable to comprebend why, when at last they were M 
actual contact with the enemy, they were not ordered to attack and 
defeat him. The feeling was perfectly natural, and owing to the 
excellent spirit and thoroughly good discipline and confidence pet- 
meating all ranks, no evil resulted from the reaction induced by this 
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temporary inactivity. When at last the decisive battles were fought, 

the IInd Army proved that their fighting powers were in no way 

attack impaired. er 

tthe During the day, a slight skirmish occurred, near Lorey, between a 
portion of the Xth Corps and the 20th French Corps, the German 

| that troops consisting of 6 companies and 3 squadrons, who were marching 

on Chateau-Landon to cover the extreme German left. 









































woul : : : 
— It will further be noticed, by reference to the tables, that the 
French 18th Corps succeeded on this day in coming up more to the 
nem front and within supporting distance of the 20th. 

neti y On the French left a rumour to the effect that the Crown Prince 
ction : a os ; ; : 
ies of Was at Brou, and that he, in combination with Prince Albrecht of 


. the Saxony and Prince Frederick Charles, intended surrounding the 
ed to  L7th Corps, led to its hasty retreat on Chateaudun. Though General 
d’Aurelle did not credit these reports he directed General de 


ht on @ ; I : : 
t. the  Sonis to fall back on Orléans by Binas or St. Péravy. When the 
n any reports in question reached Tours, without attempting to test the 


After @ correctness of the news, an infantry regiment was immediately 
dthe @ ordered to proceed from the Loire Army to Tours, and the 17th 
Corps was directed to fall back towards the latter town, and not on 


jasten I i , 
m an @ Orléans. The French commander had consequently to cancel his 
” go» previous instructions, and order the corps to retreat by Ecoman and 


ble to @ Binas, on the forest of Marchénoir. Harassed by a few patrols of the 
ntage 6th Cavalry Division the corps made its way by night towards the 
er, to @ South. The dangers, if not the impossibilities, of night marches, even 
‘take Wg by good roads, to imperfectly disciplined troops were fully demon- 
strated. A few shots, whence fired no one knew, creaied a panic 
to among the men; bolting in all directions, all semblance of order was 
dto utterly lost. At daybreak a few remnants found their way to St. 
‘tain |g Laurent des Bois, but several days elapsed before the whole corps 
ibers | Was reassembled. The rear-guard, which would appear to have 
nthe @ received no orders concerning the road they were to take, was also 
seized with a panic. Many of the fugitives did not come toa halt until 

vould @ they reached Beaugency, a distance of 25 miles from Chateaudun. 
h he 27th November.—Thanks to the panic-stricken flight of the 17th 
¢ the @ Corps, the detachment was absolutely unmolested throughout its 
being J march on this date; it consequently managed to cover a considerable 
faken g ‘istance of ground, The Grand Duke wired in the morning to the 
Prince stating that he would reach Bonneval in the course of the day, 
have @ nd that the infantry must be allowed to rest the following day, but 

The § that he would get touch with the IInd Army with his cavalry. 

r the When General von Stosch was still a few miles north of Bonneval, 
orant @ On his way to Chateaudun, where he expected to find the Grand 
hand, @ Duke, he first struck upon the 4th Cavalry Division, and afterwards 
re in § ON the 22nd Infantry Division.’ On enquiry where he could reach 
< and § the Grand Duke with the least possible delay, he was informed that 
, the § be would find him near Bonneval. Several of the senior officers to 
er- | Whom the General spoke were considerably depressed at the resultless 
; this J “8Sne of the marching and counter-marching of the detachment. The 
1 Hoenig, p. 385. 
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troops, even the cavalry, appeared utterly exhausted. The majority 
of the 22nd Division were partly clothed in French uniforms, and 
some of the men had only their old canvas trousers. Their clothes 
were in rags, and their boots gone beyond all repair. The senior 
officers stated that the constant marches, combined with the long 
halts and constant mixing up of the various arms and units of the 
Service, had sorely tried the troops. For the last ten days the 
detachment had marched from before daybreak tili after dusk. The 
men could have stood this perfectly well had it enabled them to 
obtain some distinct success, but, unfortunately, nothing of that sorp 
had occurred, hence their look of exhaustion and depression. 
Though General von Stosch had ieft Versailles with the conviction 
that the detachment must be hastened in its march he soon recog- 
nised that the national war had laid a greater strain on the physical 
and mental condition of all who were combating it, than he had ever 
realized. Even before he met the Grand Duke, and ignorant of the 
dispatch of the telegram previously referred to, he recognised that 
the first official act of the man who had been sent to stir the detach- 
ment up to increased activity would be to prefer the request of a 
day’s rest for the utterly exhausted men, whom he had seen wearily 
plodding on the road to Bonneval. Just east of the last-named place 
General von Stosch met the Grand Duke, to whom he immediately 
reported himself, delivered the order by which he was appointed 
Chief of the Staff; and added that he would remain until a decisive 
action had been fought. The Grand Duke received the General 
stiffly, and spoke but few words, then rode straight into Bonneval, 
while the General took over his duties in the course of the day. To 
his surprise he found that no diary or records of documents received 
or dispatched had been kept, and that the officers of the Headquarter 
Staff had not been allotted certain specified duties—in a word, that the 
business of the Staff was done without system. It would be well for 
us to notice this latter fact. It shows how difficult it is to ‘‘ knock 
off” a Staff on the spur of the moment, to quote the words the 
Admiralty official applied to a Junior Sea Lord some years since. 
The German Staff had for years enjoyed advantages possessed by 
the Staff of no other army, yet even they, when they improvised a 
Staff for the detachment, showed how impossible it is for the work 
to run perfectly smoothly and without a bitch, unless the officers have 
previously worked together. The difficulty is one which many of our 
officers fail to appreciate. Colonel von Krenski loyally supported the 
officer who had practically superseded him, and before the day was 
out the specific duties of the several Staff officers were distinctly laid 
down. General von Stosch’s task was a most difficult one; he suc- 
ceeded, however, by his unfailing tact in overcoming the momentary 
feeling of annoyance the Grand Duke had felt at having his Chief of 
the Staff appointed without reference to himself, and gradually, more 
especially after the battle of Loigny-Poupry, General von Stosch 
gained the confidence so essential in the mutual relations between a 
commander of an army and the Chief of his Staff. 
The telegram sent in the morning by the Grand Duke to the 
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Prince, stating that a day’s rest was absolutely essential, annoyed 
him considerably, but he gathered some consolation from the fact 
that the detachment was marching on Bonneval and Chateaudun 
instead of on Beaugency, and he trusted that the arrival of General 
yon Stosch might cause the Grand Duke to view the necessity of a 
day’s rest differently. He consequently decided to take no further 
action in connection with the detachment until he knew that the new 
Chief of the Staff had taken over his duties. 
However at 8 p.m. he received the following wire :— 


“The Loir stream has been reached without fighting; a day’s rest 
on the 28th is absolutely necessary, and has been ordered by His 
Royal Highness. Headquarters remain at Bonneval on the 28th. 
On the 29th an advance will be made for about 12 miles from 
Bonneval and Chateaudun on Orléans. 

** (Signed) v. Stoscu.””’ 


A day’s rest for the detachment being obviously necessary, there 
was no option left to the Prince but acquiescence in the matter. As 
far as his own army was concerned, the chief interest was concen- 
trated on the Xth Corps. From the reports received there was no 
doubt that the French troops opposed to his left wing had not 
diminished in numbers, and that in addition they were in con- . 
siderable force at Montargis. This might mean either an advance 
in échelon against Beaune-la-Rolande, or an advance in the district 
between the Loing and Yonne. To meet either of these possibilities 
the Prince, on the evening of the 27th, ordered the [Xth Corps to 
occupy Bazoches les Gallerandes on the morning of the 28th with 
a Brigade and take over the outpost line previously occupied by 
the 6th Division ; while the Divisions of the I1Jrd Corps moved to 
Boynes and Pithiviers. The Xth Corps was ordered thoroughly to 
destroy the railway north of Montargis, and as near that town as 
possible. 

The troops forming the French right were estimated at about 
59,000 men ; those available to oppose them were the Xth Corps and 
a Division of the I1Ird. 

Count Waldersee’s report to the King probably gives the best 
account of the situation, as it appeared at Pithiviers on the 27th 
November.'' He wrote to the effect that he had spent the day in 
making himself acquainted with the various positions of the troops 
and with the nature of the country. He had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that it was inadvisable to make a frontal attack, as such a 
course was exactly what the enemy desired. A semicircular belt of 
forest having a radius of 10 (English) miles surrounded Orléans. The 
country immediately bordering the forest on the German side was 
highly cultivated, hedgerows were numerous, aud strong farm build- 
ings were dotted over the country at short intervals from each other. 
A great number of these farm-houses, as well as every locality lying 
on a main road, had been prepared fer defence. The chief lines of 
communication were barricaded or cut. 


1 Hoenig, p. 398. 
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Although the losses at Neuville on the 24th were highly deplorable, 
yet the action was most useful in proving the above, and showed that 
any attack could only be effected at the cost of great loss of life and 
of time. 

The enemy’s troops, who were in no condition to fight in the open, 
would find the ground in this district particularly suited to them, 
and the same troops who in open country would bolt after a few shells 
had burst over them, would fight vigorously under the cover which 
art and nature had provided. A most important factor was the 
condition of the ground. Owing to the constant rain even infantry 
could only move off the roads with the greatest difficulty; it was 
practically impossible for artillery to do so. 

As this favoured the defence considerably, the Count proceeded to 
discuss whether other circumstances should induce the Germans to 
" assume the offensive. 

The chief object of the IInd Army, as he understood it, was the 
covering of the investment of Paris, and as long as it opposed the 
Loire Army in the immediate neighbourhood of Orléans, it was un- 
doubtedly fulfilling its object. 

The commander of the French army must be aware of the fact 
that provisions were running short in Paris, and unless speedily 
relieved the town must fall. (This was the idea universally pre- 
valent among the Germans.) To fulfil his object he must fight the 
Prussian army which was opposing him. The French would 
naturally like to be delivered from their opponents by beating off 
and then following up the German attack ; hence the probable reason 
for their apparent hesitation. The ground which the Germans would 
occupy in a defensive action was level and open, the artillery would 
have full play. The Germans could with certainty veckon on 
inflicting a decisive defeat on their adversaries. 

As a check inflicted on the Germans might possibly hazard the 
fate of the entire campaign, it would appear advisable to remain 
stationary for the moment, more especially as the effects of the 
approach of the detachment under the Grand Duke must be speedily 
felt by the French. 

With the assumption that for the next two or three days the IInd 
Army proposed suspending the offensive the Count goes on to discuss 
the positions it was holding. He said that the six infantry divisions 
were on a line extending from Orgéves on the west to Lorey on the 
east, a distance of 40 miles. Owing to the paucity of transverse 
roads, the divisions were not very favourably situated for mutual 
support. There was no general reserve available. The enemy was 
very close at hand, the outpost lines being within two miles of each 
other, and the configuration of the ground enabled the French to mass 
large bodies unperceived immediately in rear of their own outposts. 

The Count also stated that owing to the close proximity of the 
enemy he thought the German positions were somewhat bold. It 
appeared to him that a slight concentration of forces would ensure 
greater safety to the whole, without entailing any serious dis- 
advantages. 
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2nd. | 3rd. 4th. 5th. 
| 
Headquarters... :0.eseseeee Pont-d-Mousson. Commercy. | Ligny-en-Barrois. | Montiers-sur-s 
} | 
[Xth Corps ....seeeeeeseee| Sb Mihiel. | Bar-le-Due | Bar-le-Duc. | St. Dizier 
(20 miles). | | (14 miles). 
[lIrd Corps .....++++++++++} Commercy. Commercy. Ligny-en-Barrois Dammarie. 


(14 miles). 


Xth Corps .. . a 
Givy-aux-Arches. | Pont-d-Mousson 


en (20 miles). | Toul. 
(12 miles). 


Corney (10 miles).} Pont-d-Mouss 


40th Brigade ....+++- 
(20 miles). 





Ist Cavalry Division... se... | Pierrefitte. Bar-le-Due 
(15 miles). 





, ; 
Front, 18 miles. | Front, 40 miles. Front, 40 miles. | Front, 43 mi 






































10th. | 11th. | 12th. 13th. 
| 
Headquarters...eseeeseeees Troyes. | Troyes. | Troyes. | Troyes. 
TXth Corps ......0.02++000| Troyes (15 miles). | St. Vanne. | Sens. Montreux. 
5th Division | Chaumont-sur-S¢ 
Ilfrd Corps a Vandreux (15 miles). Mesnil. | Troyes. 
6th Division ‘ | Villeneuve l’ Arc 
Xth Corps ......+0+.+e+- ( Andelot (14 miles). |Chaumont. | Ch&teau Villain. | Chatillon. 
40th Brigade ..........00 Neufchateau (22 miles). | 
Ist Cavalry Division........ Marched with the IXth Corps. 
| 
| | | 
18th. | 19th. 20th. | 21st. 
—— Bae ae ade ee, | | | | ; 
- | | . | 
Headquarters..............| Nemours. | Puiseaux. | Pithiviers. Pithiviers. 
IXth Corps ........+e0e0++| Angerville. Angerville. Angerville. Angerville. \ 
5th Division ,.) Egreville. Beaumont. Pithiviers. Pithiviers. fe 
IiIrd Corps 
6th Division ..| Nemours. Puiseaux. Boynes. Boynes. a 
| | 
RUNOOTIB 5 /015:515.5 4 5<slo0 Joigny. Joigny. | Courtenay. Montargis. / | 
| 
Ist Cavalry Division........| Bazoches. 3azoches. | Bazoches. | Bazoches. | 
| | 
2nd Cavalry Division....... | | om i 




















tinations of the IInd Army. Taste [. 

November 
ith. 6th. 7th. 8th. 9th. 
-sur-Saulx. | Joinville. | Joinville. Doulevant. Brienne. 
r Mortier-en- Der | Mortier-en- Der. Brienne Pinney (11 miles). 
les). (15 miles). (15 miles). 
ie. Joinville. | Joinville. Cirey. Bar-sur-Aube. 

| 

Colombey (13 miles). | Neufchateau (16 miles). | Neufchateau. Andelot (22 miles). 
fousson Nancy (18 miles). | Nancy. Vézelise. Neufchateau (22 miles). 
les). | } 


| 
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Marched with the IXth Corps. 





43 miles. | Front, 50 miles. Front, 42 miles. 








Front, 55 miles. 


Front, 43 miles. 


























November 

13th. 14th. | 15th. 16th. 17th. 

| P 

| Troyes. Sens. Sens. Chéroy. 

| Fontainebleau. | Milly. Etampes. Angerville. 
sur-Seine. |} Closed up on {| Estissac. Villeneuvel’Archevéque.| Sens. 

|> front of each 
lArchevéque. |} division. Sens. | Sens. Chéroy. 





| Laignes. 


| 
About 3 days’ march in rear of Xth Corps. 








Closed up on front. | Tonnerre. 





St. Florentin. 

















la : Pithiviers. | Bazoches-les-Galle- 
Chapelle-la-Reine. : : 
| Guigneville. | randes. 
' —— 
November 
l l ae Nl a 
22nd. 23rd. | 24th. | 25th. 
————— T | i — 
| Pithiviers. | Pithiviers. No change. No change. 
| Allaines. | Allaines. “9 o 
| Toury. | Toury. ” ” 
| | 
| Pithiviers. Pithiviers. is Dadonville. 
| Bazoches. Bazoches. -. Chitillon. 
| Montargis. Montargis. 
Beaune-la-Rolande. Beaune-la-Rolande. 
Beaune-la-Rolande. Beaune-la-Rolande. 
| Bazoches. Pithiviers. No change. Boynes. 
| South of Toury South of Toury. i 
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Headquarters......+ 
17th Division. . 


22nd Division .....+- 
Ist Bavarian Corps .. 


4th Cavalry Division...... 


6th Cavalry Division ....... 


2nd Cavalry Division ...... 


We 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
; Voves. 








Nove 
os 13th. 14th. ha 15th. 16tl 
Angerville. | Allonnes. | Auneau. Epernon. 

| 

| 
Auneau. | Auneau. | Auneau. Maintenon ( 
Allonnes. | Chartres (12 miles). | Chartres. Chartres. 


Ymonville. 


Chartres. 


| Toury. 


Ymonville. 


Voves. 


Chartres. 


| Toury. 


Le Gué de Longroy 
(18 miles). 


Voves. 


Chartres. 


Toury. 








| Front of infantry, 


| Front, 17 miles. 


Front, 13 miles. 











Gallardon (¢ 


Allonnes. 


Chartres. 


Toury. 


Front, 11 














| 9 miles. 
| 
| Nor 
| 20th. 21st. 22nd. 28rd. 
' | 
| : x 
Headquarters....... wiseieereell | Digny. La Loupe. Nogent le Rctrou. | Nogent. 
17th Division... .....0++ 000. | Senonches La Madeleine Bou- | Belléme (18 miles). | St. Cosmé | 


22nd Division .......++ +++. | La Loupe 
| (10 miles). 
Ist Bavarian Corps . st | Champrond en 
| Gatine (15 
miles). 
| 
4th Cavalry Division....... | Nogent - sur- 
| Eure. 
6th Cavalry Division .......| St. Denis des} 


(15 miles). 








Puits. 


vet (10 miles). 


(7 


Brétoncelles 
miles). 


Marolles (9 miles). | 
Thiron Gardais. 
Tlliers. Chartres- 


Bonnevalles road. 


La Croix du Perche. 


Authon. 


Berdhuis (10 miles). 


La Ferté Bernard 
(20 miles). 


Nogent (9 miles). 


« 


Illiers, &c. 


Belléme 
(10 miles). 


La Ferté Bernard 
(13 miles). 


Illiers. 


Vibraye. 


(10 miles). | 





| 
| 
| 

Front, 11 
| miles. 
| 


Front, 12 miles. 











Front, 14 miles. 





Front, 14 miles. 








Table of Destination cf the Troops of the Lov 





Novembe 





22nd. 


23rd. 


24th. 





Headquarters.... 


15th Corps (des Palliéres) .... 


16th Corps (Chanzy)....... 


17th Corps (de Sonis) .. 
20th Corps (Crouzat)..... 


18th Corps (Billot)........... 


Wathellineau’s Detachment. 


Py | St. Péravy la Chapelle. | St. Péravy-Boulay. 





Lorges. 
.| Les Bordes. 
| 


| Gien. 


Pei eoee 


| St. Jean de la Ruelle. 


| St. Lyé-Boulay. 


| 

' Boulay-Chil 
| Bois. 

| 

| 

| 


|  Smaliieieilie 
| 


Chatenoy. 
| 


| 


| Gien. 


leurs aux 





2 divisions west of Etan 
Orléans road. 


1 division, Loire and St. I 


West of Etampes-Orléans 
near Chevilly. 


Chateaudun. 
Boiscommun, Montliard. 
1 division, Ladon. 


2 divisions, Gien (15 mile: 

















the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Taste II. 
saiaahine 

16th. 17th. 18th. 19th. 
oe fut Nogent le Roi. i Chateauneuf. i Chateauneuf. 
non (14 miles). } Dreux (16 miles). Laons (10 miles). Laons. 


2g 


lon (4 miles). 


Boullay les deux Eg- 


lises (15 miles). 


St. Chéron (13 miles). 


Chateauneuf. Ar: 


delles (8 miles). 


Jaudrais (17 miles). 


Digny (5 miles). 


Jaudrais. 


es. Thivars. Nogent-sur-Eure. Nogent-sur-Eure. 
8. Courville. Chéne- | Bouvray. Landelles. | Digny. 
Chenu. 


To IInd Army. 


Front, 12 miles. 


it, 11 miles. 





Front, 12 miles. 








Front, 12 miles. 














November 





24th. 25th. 26th. 27th. 





Montmirail. Montmirail. Authon. Bonneval. 


St. Maurice 
(20 miles). 


La Bazoche Gouet 
(15 miles). 


La Ferté Bernard 
(12 miles). 


Vibraye (10 miles). 





Bonneval 
(10 miles). 


Nogent le Rotrou 
(13 miles). 


Authon (10 miles). | Brou (15 miles). 


Vibraye (10 miles). | Mondoubleau-St. 


Courtelain Ciateaudun 
| Calais (10 miles).| Droué. (10 miles). 
} 


(16 miles). 





rnard 
ChArtres. | La Bazoche-Gouet. | Brou. Pré St. Martin. 
| 
Mondoubleau. | Epuisay. Epuisay. Courtelain. 
iles. Front, 19 miles. | Front, 21 miles. Front, 13 miles. | Front, 10 miles. 





| r 











e Loire Army. Taste IIT. 


> 

















vember 
ae : 
| 25th. | 26th. 27th. 
' Etampes- sees voce St. Lyé, Neuville, 
Chillears. 
1 St. Lyé. | Chilleurs. ' Chilleurs. Toury. 
rléans road, sees se60 Chevilly-Coulmiers. 
Brou. | Chateaudun. | Marchénoir. 
liard. sees | eee cove 
Nogent sur Vermisson | Montargis, St. | Ladon (10 miles). 
sow | (12 miles). | Maurice. 
5 miles). } | 
| sees | seve Vrigny-Chambon. 
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The orders issued from Tours to the 18th and 20th Corps, for the 
Mth, reached them too late in the day to act, and the attack on 

eaune-la-Rolande was deferred till the following day. It will be 
noticed that the 18th Corps took three days to get from Gien to 
adon, and that during that time the 20th ran the risk of being 
tacked and defeated while thus isolated, a circumstance which 
nainly accounted for the inactivity displayed by its commander be- 
yeen the 25th and 27th. Among the various peculiarities of the 
ders issued by the authorities at Tours, it is interesting to note 
hat General Crouzat was only placed in command over the two 
corps during a fight; at any other period each corps would appear to 
ave been independent of the other, or possibly both were to be 
spendent upon Tours. The unfortunate Commander-in-Chief was 
mored. Though, judging by the map, the Germans would appear to 
ave run great risks, Prince Frederick Charles probably knew that 

ge bodies of men, hastily gathered together, partially trained, and 

aving many masters, were not as formidable as a force half the 
rength of the Loire Army would have been had it been fully 
rained, and had the Commander-in-Chief commanded in reality. 
heir very numbers would appear to have made the French un- 
ieldy. 

The 13th Corps was in no position to co-operate with the French 
ight wing, so that when on the following day the 18th and 2Uth 
orps made their offensive movement and opened the battle of Beaune- 
h-Rolande, the remainder of the French Army of the Loire would 
appear to have done nothing. 
| We here conclude the portion of the Loire campaign previous to 
he battle of Beaune-la-Rolande; but we hope at a future date to review 
he second volume of Captain Hoenig’s account of the campaign, 
ind which contains much interesting information concerning this 
attle. 

In this short précis which has been made of the events in the Loire 
district, an endeavour has been made to make use of the fresh 
ources of information which have been lately placed at our dis- 
bosal. The easy and possibly tempting task of criticising the work 
f men whose war experience was very considerable, and who 
levoted their best energies to their country, has not been attempted. 

Captain Hoenig’s book contains many pages of bond fide comment 
a the German and French leaderships during the November campaign 
m the Loire, and one is well repaid by the study of his work. It is 
mpossible to speak too highly of the book, which any student of 
uilitary history, possessing a knowledge of German, would read with 
he greatest interest. The author has in the past been one of the most 

itical of German military writers—perhaps he found it necessary to 
mpress upon his countrymen that even their Generals were not in- 

llible. There is no danger of our ever thinking thus of our rulers, 
hether they be soldiers or statesmen ; on the contrary, our danger lies 
ther in the other direction. This latter tendency is one to which the 
ench in 1870 were particularly subject, and at no period were they 
ore so than during the Loire campaign. It led to their being unable 
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to take full advantage of their temporary success at Coulmiers, At 

some future date we -hope to be in a position to show the same 
tendency was one of the chief causes of the destruction of the — 
1st Army of the Loire. The French have profited by the lesson they | 
learnt in their unfortunate campaign with the Germans. Conti- | 
nental nations credit us with always trying to draw profit from the © 
misfortunes of our neighbours. It would be an excellent thing for ~ 
ourselves if we could be induced to take to heart some of the many | 
causes leading to the disasters which befell the French, and, in this © 
case at least, justify the accusation they make against us. s 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES. 


NAVAL. 


Home.—The following are the principal appointments which have been made :— 
Rear-Admiral R. O. B. FitzRoy, C.B., to command of Channel Squadron; Rear- 
dmiral E. H. Seymour, C.B., to Admiral Superintendent of Naval Reserves; and 
ear-Admiral Dale to second in command of Channel Squadron; Captains B. 

atson to “Repulse,” C. C. Drury to “ Royal Sovereign” ; Commanders H. P. 

outh to “ Cruiser,” F. Inglefield to “ Acorn.” 





The “ Rodney ” has been paid off at Chatham, and is to be re-commissioned again 
br the Mediterranean, where she will relieve the “ Dreadnought.” Her officers 
nd crew have been turned over to the ‘“ Repulse,” which commissions at Ports- 
outh for the Channel Squadron. The 3rd class cruiser “ Acorn” is commissioned 
Sheerness, to relieve the ‘‘ Racer” on the south-east coast of America. 





The designs for the new cruisers, “ Powerful” and “ Terrible,” have been finally 
tled, and their dimensions will be as follows:—Length, 500 ft.; beam, 71 ft.; 
splacement, 14,200 tons ; mean draught, 27 ft. ; normal coal stowage, 1,500 tons ; 
treme stowage, 2,500 ; I.H.P. under forced draught, 25,000; sea speed, 22 knots. 
mament: two 9°2-in., twelve 6-in. Q.F., eighteen 12-pr. Q.F., and twelve 3-pr. 
.F. guns; four torpedo-tubes, and several Maxim guns. 


The 1st class battle-ship “ Barfleur,” sister to the “‘ Centurion,” has completed 
er gunnery trials. The programme for the 10-in. barbette guns was as follows :— 


Fore Barbette. 





Direction of 


at Elevation. Remarks, 
training. 


Charge. | 





al 





Reduced | Port beam Horizontal Independent 

Full 10° abaft port beam | 10° Ditto 

Full |10° before yy 10° Simultaneous 

Half | 15° abaft starboard | 35° Independent 
\ beam 


Half | Starboard beam 85° Simultaneous 








The gun mountings and barbettes of the “ Barfleur” are precisely of the same 
aracter as those of the sister ship ‘“‘ Centurion,” which were tested at Portsmouth 
n January 4th, In view of the long expressed desire to simplify as much as pos- 
ble the handling of the guns, the primary principle of the design has been hand 
erating, throughout ; but, as in this case the extreme range of elevation from 
7 to +35° gives a large angle to work through, Messrs, Whitworth and Co, have, 
conjunction with Messrs. Siemens Brothers, applied electro-motors for the 
urpose of elevating the gun and working the ammunition hoists as an auxiliary to 


ite original hand power. ‘he (rial of these motors attracted a large and repre- 
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sentative party ef experts, as the occasion was the first on which such motor 
appliances have been introduced into the British Navy for working large guns. The 
“Capitan Prat,” for Chili, and the “ Jauréguiberry,” for the French Government, 
as well as the “ Latouche Tréville,” and her sister ships, have been, or are being, 
fitted with electricity as a motive power. 

The current for working the appliances is taken from the electric lighting main. 
The motors are of a very special type, and are technically known as “ ironclad 
motors.” They possess no external maguetic field—a feature of importance in 
regard to the ship’s compasses, one of which is close to the barbette ; and they have 
the further advantage of being watertight, so that should the sea break over and 
into the turret they will not be affected by damp. There is a motor provided for 
each operation, one under the sighting stations for elevating the gun, and connected 
by gearing with the hand-elevating appliance ; while another is placed onthe turn- 
table, and works the ammunition hoists. In the case of the former, the motor is 
controlled by a switch with numerous contacts, and coupled to a resistance frame 
for the purpose of varying the working speed. The switch is actuated by a lever, 
which can be moved by the finger and thumb, and worked in the direction in which 
it is desired that the gun should be trained. By this means, and without any 
effort on the part of the captain of the turret, the gun can‘be moved through the 
angle of 42° in 14 seconds. A similar switch in the shell chamber, fitted on the 
hand winch, controls in the same manner the movements of the ammunition cages, 
which are brought to the rear of the gun in 19 seconds, without any fatigue to the 
operator. 

These motors were used in the fore barbette with such satisfactory results as to 
afford a promise of their extension to all guns of a like nature. On the conclusion 
of the firing from the fore barbette, the mountings in the after barbette were tested 
as follows :— 





Rounds. | Charge. Direction of training. | Elevation. 





and 2 Reduced 16° abaft starboard beam 
4 10° before port -eam 

6 10° abaft starboard beam 
8 Starboard beam 

10 


8° before starboard beam 








In the carrying out of the above programme, the hand-training gear was brought 
into use, and the guns were fired with the turret on the move, but without any 
shock resu!ting to the menat the training handles. This concluded the proceedings, 
which had passed off in a most satisfactory manner, and without any readjustments 
being required. The “ Renown,” building at Pembroke, will be fitted with the 
same guns and barbette mountings as those described above. (“ Times.” 





Want of space prevented us recording in last month’s Notes the noteworthy series 
of trials of the new torpedo-boat destroyer “ Ffornet,” built and engined by Messrs. 
Yarrow and Co., of Poplar, and which were brought to a highly satisfactory con- 
clusion by the completion of the official trials of the vessel, which took place off the 
mouth of the Thames during the latter end of March last. We quote from the 
report in the “ Times ” :— ee 

“ Preceding the final official trial of the vessel, a first private preliminary one 
was made on January 31st ult., which was a great success, as she then proceeded to 
sea with only four boilers on board, being half the boiler power, in a comparatively 
light condition, when a speed of 23°3 knots was realized, the boilers working at a 
very moderate air pressure, and supplying with ease all the demands made upon 
them for steam. On February 28rd, the whole of the eight boilers having rie 
fitted on board in the meantime, and the vessel completed, she proceeded on a tria 
which, in its results, is memorable, marking, as it does, the realization at sea of the 
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highest steaming speed yet attained by any vessel, as she, in three out of seven 
runs on the Maplin mile, made over 30 knots, the average speed for the seven runs 
being 28 knots, the engines at the time making nearly 400 revolutions a minute, 
steam being maintained in the boilers at 172 lbs. pressure on the sq. in., with a 
little over an inch of air pressure. On March 7th a further trial was made with 
the vessel over the same ground with very fair success, the engines developing 
about 4,000 1.H.P., with 14 in. of air pressure in the stokeholds ; but one of the 
auide bars of the engines having begun to heat, it was deemed advisable to return. 
On this occasion the vessel was rather deeper in the water than her normal load dis- 
placement. Matters having been adjusted, she left Gravesend on Monday, 19th 
March, and proceeded down the river. On reaching Thames Haven, about 10 a.m. 
a three hours’ continuous trial was begun under forced draught, during which 
six runs on the Maplin Mile were made, with the following results in speed 
attained :— 





- 
BUNS: oo cccccece ; m 3. | 4. | 5. 








as. cc ae ak oi 2’ 19-6" | # 6°4” | 2 16-6” | 2’ 6°8” | 2’ 8” 2 7-3" 
Speed in knots...) 26°16 28°48 26°35 28°39 26 -08 | 28°16 


! 








“Thus, a mean speed was attained of 27313 knots. On the completion of the 
mile runs, the vessel for the remainder of the trial time was run straight out into 
the North Sea, and on the expiration of the three hours was found to have realized 
amean speed over the whole of the time of 27°628 knots, the engines having run 
atamean of 388°3 revolutions per minute, and developed a total of 4,000 I.H.P., 
with steam at a pressure of 169 lbs. per square inch, and 1} in. of air pressure.” 

The “Hornet” is 180 ft. long and 18 ft. 6 in. beam, and at a mean draught of 
5 ft, has about 220 tons displacement. Her propelling engines are twin triple 
compounds of Messrs. Yarrow’s ordinary design for torpedo-boats. The cylinders 
are 18 in., 26 in., and 393 in. in diameter respectively, the piston stroke being 
18 in. Her boilers are eight in number, having a total heating surface of 
8216 sq. ft., and a grate surface of 1648 sq. ft., the furnace bar length 
being 6 ft. 6 in. They are arranged in two stokeholds in groups of four, 
each pair of boilers having a funnel, thus giving four funnels to the vessel, 
which, with the exception of cowls for carrying air into the fans—horizontal 
ones in the case of the “ Hornet”—and for other ventilating purposes, are the 
only important projections above deck of the forward turtle-back. A great ad- 
vantage, which seems to be offered by the Yarrow type of water-tube Boiler, is 
that the water of evaporation has a straight unchecked course in its circula- 
tin through the tubes, whereas in some other types bent or curved tubes have 
been adopted, and it is a matter of common knowledge that impurities in the feed- 
water of a boiler are far more likely to adhere to the inside surface of a tube that 
is tortuous than of one which is straight as in the Yarrow boiler. The result of 
the trials is undoubtedly « great triumph for the Yarrow firm, and it places them 
ona pinnacle, as far as torpedo-boat construction is concerned, from which the 
French and German firms of Normand and Schickau will find it difficult to dis- 
lodge them. The Admiralty are also to be congratulated on their having boldly 
taken time by the forelock by ordering and pushing forward so large a number of 
these vessels as they have done. We only hope that next year’s Estimates will see 
povision made for a still further increase in their number. 





The new vessels of this class, the “Janus,” “ Porcupine,” and “ Lightning,’’ 
iuder construction by Messrs. Palmer & Co., of Jarrow-on-Tyne, are to be fitted 
ith the Normand boilers, which, in the case of the “Chevalier” and other new 
rench torpilleurs-cle-haute-mer, have given such excellent results, as are also the 
Rocket,” “Shark,” and “ Surly,” building by Messrs. Thompson, of Clyde Bank. 
pi the other sister vessels which have been ordered, the “‘ Conflict,” ‘“ Teazer,” and 
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“ Wizard,” building by White, of Cowes, are to have Mr. J. 8S. White’s boilers con. 
strncted by Messrs. Maudsiay & Sons; the “ Fervent” and “ Zephyr,” building by 
Messrs. Hanna, Donald, & Wilson, of Paisley, are to have locomotive boilers ; the 
“ Swordfish,” building by the Elswick firm, is to have Messrs. Babcock & Will. 
cock’s boilers; the ‘“‘ Skate,” “Starfish,” und “Sturgeon,” building by the Naval 
Armaments Company at Barrow, end the “Sunfish,” building by Messrs. Hay. 
thorne, Leslie, & Co., of Hebburn, will have Blechynden boilers; the otier vessels 
of the class will have Yarrow, Thornycroft, Belleville, or Du Temple boilers, so that 
the trials will afford a fairly good indication of the merits of the various French 
and British systems. 

The new torpedo-gunboat “ Hazard” has successfully completed her trials; at 
the eight hours’ natural draught run the contracted horse-power of 2,500 was 
easily exceeded. The mean results were:—Steam in boilers, 137 lbs. ; vacuum, 
starboard, 25 in.; port, 24°6 in.; revolutions, starboard, 231; port, 225°8; air 
pressure, 0°82 of an inch; I.H.P., 2,604; and speed by log, 17:1 knots. The esti- 
mated speed was from 17 to 17°5 knots. At the three hours’ run, under forced 
draught, the mean results were :—Steam in boilers, 142 lbs. ; in engines, 139 lbs.; 
vacuum, starboard, 24 in.; port, 245 in.; revolutions, starboard, 260°5; port, 
259°8; I.H.P., 3,714; air pressure, 2°19 in.; and speed by log, 19 knots. Although 
the results recorded an I.H.P. of 214 in excess of the contract conditions, the speed 
obtained was exactly as stipulated. 


The torpedo gunboat “ Sharpshooter,” has been continuing her trials with her 
new Belleville boilers. Although there have been no less than five breakdowns 
since the trials commenced, yet they do not appear to have been due to the typeof 
boiler, but rather to the fact that these boilers, which are very powerful, have been 
fitted to old machinery which is scarcely capable of standing the additional strain. 
During a twenty-four hours’ run in the Channel, steam was used in six boilers only, 
and without in any way forcing the engines, an I.H.P. of 1,282 was obtained, giving 
a speed of 14°5 knots. The coal consumption, for which the trial was principally 
ordered, was 1°96 lbs. of coal per indicated horse power per hour. This, from an 
economical point of view, compares most favourably with the trial carried out in the 
“Spanker” under similar conditions, but with locomotive boilers, the result om 
that occasion being 2°3 lbs. of coal per indicated horse power per hour. Ata 
further 12 hours’ trial of one set of her boilers, the results were taken at the end 
of the first four hours’ steaming, and again at the completion of the trial. The 
mean results of the four hours’ run were less satisfactory, both as regards speed 
and coal consumption, than those recorded on the previous trial, whilst the results 
of the eight hours’ steaming were more satisfactory, the same speed having been 
attained with a more economical coal consumption. The trial throughout was 
regarded as satisfactory. The mean results for the four hours were :—Steam iu 
boilers, 202 lbs. ; in engines, 139 lbs.; vacuum, starboard, 28°2 in. ; port, 27°8 in; 
I.H.P. 1,421; revolutions, starboard, 174°7; port, 185°3 ; speed, 14°8 knots; coal 
consumed per I.H.P. per hour, 2:23 lbs. For the remaining eight hours the mean 
results were :—Steam in boilers, i170 lbs. ; in engines, 124 lbs. ; vacuum, starboard, 
28°5in.; port, 27°7 in.; I.H.P., 1,191; revolutions, starboard, 178°2 ; port, 1766; 
speed by log, 14 knots ; coal consumed per I.H.P. per hour, 2°78 lbs. 

The “ Sharpshooter” again proceeded to make another 12 hours’ run in order to 
similarly test her other set of boilers. The mean results, which were regarded a 
satisfactory, were as follows :—For the first four hours—steam in boilers, 1861bs.; 
vacuum, starboard, 28°9 in. ; port, 28 in.; revolutions, starboard, 297°9 ; port, 2059; 
I.H.P., 1,497; speed, 15°2 knots; coal consumed per I.H.P. per hour, 2°78 Ibs, 
The mean results for the remaining eight hours were :—Steam in boilers, 182 Ibs. ; 
vacuum, starboard, 29:2 in.; port, 28 in.; revolutions, starboard, 187; port, 1842; 
I.H.P., 1,855; speed, 14 knots; coal consumed per I.H.P. per hour, 2°66 lbs. He 
boilers have since been, opened up, and if found satisfactory, the contractors 
Belleville & Co., St. Denis, Paris, would be relieved of further responsibility. 
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The 2nd class cruiser “Cambrian” and her sisters are intended to carry 





ng by § 400 tons of coal in their bunkers as their normal supply. Orders, however, were 
“a issued to fill up the “ Cambrian” to her full extent, and by utilising the spaces 
Will. between the protective and main decks, the officials at Devonport found it possible 


Naval {to put on board over 1,000 tons. Although this arrangement adds 2 ft. to the 
Haw. ff vessel’s mean load draught of 19 ft., the advantage to be gained more than com- 
-esgels fm pensates for the slight difference the additional draught will make in her speed. 
that {| With 400 tons of coal her steaming radius at 10 knots speed was calculated at 
‘rench {4,000 miles only, so that her steaming capacity is more than doubled. 


Austria-Hungary.—In the February Notes, we gave some details of the re- 
construction of the battle-ship ‘“ Tegetthoff,” the most important point of which 
consisted in her alteration from a single-screw vessel with engines of the old type 
into a double-screw ship with modern engines. According to the “ Mittheilungen 
ansdem Gebiete des Seewesens,” the result of her steam trials has been to show 
that the expense incurred in her reconstruction has. been fully justified. On her 
original trial-trips, when first completed for sea, the “ Tegetthoff’s’? engines 
developed 5,864 I.H.P., giving a corresponding speed of 14°38 knots, while on a 
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) Ibs. ; twelve-hours’ run a speed of 13°3 knots was maintained with an I.H.P. of 5,064. 
1 we At the official trials at the close of last year the ship during a six hours’ natural 
| aa draught trial averaged a speed of 15°2 knots, while the engines developed 


7340 I.H.P., and made 118'4 revolutions per minute. During the two hours’ run 
inder forced draught with an air pressure of less than 0°5 inch, the engines developed 
8950 LH.P., giving 125°3 revolutions and a means peed of 15°5 knots. These im- 
proved results were obtained from a weight of machinery of 102 k.g. per each 
HP. against a weight of 196 k.g. per each H.P. with the old engines. 
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The Austro-Hungarian Empire has a sea-board of something under 1,000 miles, 
pnd is divided into 7 coast districts, with 7 principal and 18 secondary naval 
rs only, Mietations. 
giving @® The principal stations, which are well armed and protected by permanent forti- 
icipally Mfications, have in addition a depdt of torpedo-boats, a submarine mine and torpedo 
‘rom a0 Milepdt, a depdt of artillery and small-arms, ammunition, and stores. &c., and a 


t in the Mlepot of coal of from 50,000 to 70,000 tons. The 7 stations are the following :— 
sult on MMst, Trieste; 2nd, Pola; 3rd, Fiume; 4th, Zara; 5th, Trau; 6th, the Mouth of 
. At fBhe Narenta; 7th, Castelnuovo. 

the end The fortifications of Trieste are not of a modern type, and consist of Forts Saint 
1, TheM#Andréa, Saint Maria Thérdse, the Lazaret, Gressich, and Gardin. The secondary 
s speed MBtations attached to Trieste are: Capo d’Istria, Pizano, Parenzo, Rovigno. 

results The arsenal and port of Pola have been immensely developed during the last few 
ng beetMFears, The entrance is defended on the north side by Fort Del Christo, where 
ut was wo 28-cm. (11°02-in.) guns are mounted in armoured cupolas, Fort Monte-Grosso 
team 18nd Fort Numido; on the south side by Fort Marie-Louise, also armed with two 
27'S in; 8m. and two 24-em, (9°4-in.) in armoured turrets, Forts San-Giovanni and 
ts; coil Rotunda, and further works on the crest of Mount Capelletta. 

ie meat The forts of Christo and Verndello, which command the principal entrance to 
arboard, ¢ harbour, are protected by steel revetments more than 8 ft. thick. Each of 


t, 176°6;hhese forts has two enormous turrets, which can make one complete revolution in 
minute; more than 1,500 tons of steel have been employed in the construction 
order tof each of these turrets, and the cost of all four has been estimated at 18,760,000 
rded a*ffanes, All the neighbouring bays are strongly defended against any attempts at 
; nding by Forts Musil, Stoja di Musil, Maximilien, and Bourguignon. 

Fiume, which is the great commercial port of Hungary, has the following 
ondary stations attached to it : Buccari, Porto-Ré and Zeugg. 

Jara, which is an ancient naval port, has no modern fortifications. 

if Trau has two secondary stations: Sebenico (Fort San-Nicola) and Spalato. 

The mouth of the Narenta is protected by Fort Opus; the secondary stations 
itractorsmiahed are Klek, Ombla, and Ragusa, which last is defended by Forts Lazaret, 
y oval, and San Sergio. 

Castelnuovo, in the bay of Tolpa, is protected by the Spanish fort, and the 
VOL. XXXVIMI. 2Q 
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secondary stations which are dependent upon it, and which are all more or legs” 
fortified : Cattaro, Budna, Lussin, Lissa, Lesina, and Mezzo. q 

There are building at present in the dockyards three battle-ships for coast-defence, 
of 5,500 tons displacement, 9,800 I.H.P., which are to have a speed of 17°5 knotg,_ 
Full details are still wanting, but they are to be protected by 10°8-in. steel nickel” 
plates supplied by the Witkowitz firm. It is further stated that a fourth ship of 
the same type is to be laid down. 


France.—The following ure the principal promotions and appointments made 
last month :—To Rear-Admiral, Capitaine de Vaisseau Montesquieu Fezensac; to 
Capitaine de Vaisseau, Capitaine de Frégate Bernard. Rear-Admiral MacGuckin 
de Slane having completed his period of service as Chief of the Staff of the 5th > 
Maritime Arrondissement (Toulon) is to be succeeded in that appointment by 
Rear-Admiral Michel. Rear-Admiral Sallandrouze de Lamornaix and Capitaine 
Vaisseau Melchior have been nominated Members of the Council of Works; and | 
Rear-Admiral Fleuriais, Member of the Council of the Observatory at Paris; 
Capitaines de Vaisseau: Ferrand to Chief of the Staff to Rear-Admiral Fournier, | 
commanding the Atlantie Division ; de Roy, to central ship of Reserve at Cherbourgy. 
Pénaud, to command of 2nd Depét at Brest; Fauque de Jonquiéres, to superintend: 
completion of ‘‘ Bouvines” at La Seyne; Hernandez, to “ Trident ;” Gourdon, to 
“Tonnerre;” Daniel, to “ Fulminant ;” Bénler, Member of Council of Naval 
Board of Works; and Blanc, to the Committee of Inspectors-General ; Lormie, 
to superintend trials of “ Tourville;” and d’Hombres, to “Tourville,” in com- 


mand. Cuapitaines de Frégate: Ternet, to “ Beautemps-Beaupré;” Dantin, to” 
“ Tonnant ;’’ Chevalier, to “ Troude;” Masseau, to command of Défense Mobile 
at Lorient; Bongrain, to command of Défense Mobile at Cherbourg; and De Laland¢ 
de Calan, as Chief of the Staff to the Rear-Admiral commanding in Algeria. 

(“ Moniteur de la Flotte.”) — 





The battle-ships “Océan” and “Trident”? have been commissioned at To 
for training purposes with special complements, which will be composed of th 
permanent staff of officers and men attached to them while in the 2nd category of 
the Reserve, and of the naval apprentices‘at present under instruction in the 
different ships of the Mediterranean Reserve Squadron with their staff of instrag) 
tors; they will be placed under the orders of the Vice-Admiral commanding th 
Reserve Squadron in the Mediterranean, and the usual gunnery, musketry, 
torpedo instruction will be carried out on board. The “Trident” has only late 
been fitted with new boilers, and although an old ship, having been launched if 
1876, and built of wood, she is still a useful ship, as she has a speed of 14 
knots, an all-round water-line belt of 8°8-in. armour, which is carried up amidship 
over a central battery, plated with 6°5-in. armour, and shut in by 6°5-in. athwark 
ships armoured bulkheads; her armament consists of six 27-cm. (10'8 in.) 23-6 
guns mounted three each side in the central battery, two similar guns each sided 
upper deck at fore end of battery in 6-in, armoured sponson barbettes, two 24-cl 
(9°4 in.) 16-ton guns as bow and stern chasers, six 14-cm. Q.F. and 16 sm 
Q.F. guns, and four torpedo-tubes. The “ Océan” is a much older ship, laune 
in 1868, and also with a wooden hull, but with thinner plating, less powert 
armament, and a speed of only 13 knots. 3 

The Reserve Division of the Mediterranean Fleet under Vice-Admiral De & 
Jaille, consisting of the battle-shins “Richelieu” (flag of Commander-in-Chiehh 
“Colbert” (flag of Rear-Admiral Prouhet) ; coast-defence battle-ships “ Caimal 
‘“‘Indomptable,” and “ Terrible,” 3rd class barbette-cruiser “ Milan,” torped 
cruiser “ Condor,” and torpilleurs-de-haute-mer “ Agile,” “ Eelair,” and “ Orage, 
having completed to their full effectives on the 1st April, have proceeded to #@ 
for the spring cruise and exercises. . 

The Ist Division of the Squadron of the North having also completed to 
full effectives, the whole fleet has assembled at Brest preparatory to the sp 
eruise, under the command of Vice-Admiral Brown de Colstoun, and is composé 
as follows :— : 
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lst Division—battle-ship—“ Suffren” (flag of Commander-in-Chief). 

Coast-defence battle-ships—“ Furieux”’ and “ Fulminant,” 

Ist, class barbette-cruiser—“ Isly.”’ 

8rd class barbette-cruiser—‘ Troude.” 

Torpedo-cruiser—“ Epervier.” 

Aviso-torpilleur—* Lance,” and torpilleurs-de-haute-mer—“ Lancier” and 
“ Archer.” 

2nd Division—battle-ship— Victorieuse ” (flag of Rear-Admiral Menard). 

Coast-defence battle-ships-—“ Requin” and “ Tonnerre.” 

Ist class barbette-cruiser—“ Jean Bart.” 

8rd class barbette-cruiser—“ Surcouf.” 

Aviso-torpi!leur—“ Salve,” and torpilleurs-de-haute-mer—“ Turco”? and 
“ Véloce.” (“‘ Moniteur de la Flotte.’’) 





According to present arrangements, after the conclusion of the grand summer 
snenyres and the general inspection by Vice-Admiral Buissoudy, Commander-in- 
ief of the Active Division of the Mediterranean Fleet, the battle-ships ‘‘ Formid- 
le” and “ Dévastation,”’ and the 3rd class cruiser ‘‘ Cosmao,” will proceed to 
wulon, where the necessary work for fitting them with the new Q.F. guns will be 
rried out. The battle-ship “ Hoche” will be sent to Brest, and the 2nd class 
ery-cruiser “‘ Davout” to Rochefort for the same alterations. 
(“‘ Les Tablettes des deux Charentes.’’) 





The engineering firm of L’Indret have received the order for the construction of 
he engines of the new Ist class battle-ship ‘‘ Saint-Louis ” under construction at 
orient. The engines are to be of 14,500 H.P., and will bring up to 100,000 the 
umber of H.P. actually under construction at the present time, or lately finished 
t the works, divided as follows :—‘ Suchet,” 9,000; ‘‘ Brennus,” 14,000; “ Tré- 
quart,” 6,000; “ Lazare-Carnot,”’ 15,000; “ Bouvet,” 14,500; “ Galilée,’’ 6,000 ; 
Du-Chayla,” 9,000 ; and “ Saint-Louis,” 14,500. (‘‘ Le Petit Var.’’) 





The gunboat “ Vipére ” has been commissioned at Saigon to relieve the “ Lutin,” 
hich will be paid off into the Reserve at that port, while the paddle dispatch- 

sel “ Pluvier”’ has also been commissioned there to relieve the “ Alouette,” a 
ister vessel, which takes her place in the Reserve. (“‘ Le Petit Var.’ ) 





The Ist class battery-cruiser “ Tourville” was commissioned on 1st May to carry 
bit her trials after repairs and receiving new boilers. The trials of the new torpilleur- 
de-haute-mer “ Lansquenet’’ have been temporarily suspended for certain alterations 
obe effected in her machinery, which is on the Oriolle system. The new torpilleur- 
iehaute-mer “‘ Averne”’ has completed her trials; although on her preliminary run 
he made 249 knots, yet on her official trial the speed averaged was only 24°4 
nots, The trials of the new 2nd class cruiser “ Suchet” have terminated satisfac- 
orly ; under natural draught the engines developed 6,210 I.H.P., giving a mean 
speed of 18'2, while under forced draught 8,842 1.H.P. was developed, with a cor- 
responding speed of 20°4 knots. During a 24 hours’ run a mean speed of 16°7 
nots was maintained with an I.H.P. of 4,419, the coal consumption being about 
Gewt.an hour. The 3rd class cruiser “ Coétlogon ” has also at last completed her 

8, having made 19°8 knots, but the temperature of the engine room was said 
be unbearable, and the stokers had to be relieved every two hours. 
(“ Le Petit Var.”’) 


The Ist class battery-cruiser “ Duquesne” (Plate 22), which has been com- 
ussioned as the new flagship of the Atlantic Division, was launched as long ago as 
86, and when first commissioned was a notable vessel, being the fastest cruiser 
that time afloat, having during her trial trips made an average of 16°8 knots. 
he is built of iron and wood sheathed, is 384 ft. long, 50 ft. 3 in. beam, and with 
‘draught of water of 25 ft. has a displacement of 5,800 tons. Her engines in- 
dicate 8,000 H.P. Since her return to Lorient in 1890, she has had new 
2Q2 
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boilers and engines of a modern type put into her; she is still undergoing her 
steam trials, and averaged the other day 162 knots under natural draught: while 
the new ventilators were found to have lowered the temperature of the stokeholds 
20°. Among other improvements she has been fitted with a poon for the accommo 
dation of the Admiral. Her armament consists of seven 16-cm. (5'3-in.) QF, 
guns, fourteen 14-cm. (5°5-in.) Q.F. guns, and eight machine-guns, with four torpedo. 
tubes. (‘‘ Le Yacht.”) 


The Training and Flying Squadron under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Maigret has left Brest for the annual cruise: the Admiral in the “ Naiade” with 
the “ Rigault de Genouilly,” proceeding to Martinique and then to the Fisheries 
off Newfoundland, and the “ Nielly ” to visit the fisheries off Teeland, whence she 
proceeds in August to join the Admiral at St. Pierre. (“ Petit Var.”) 





The Minister of Marine has ordered the substitution of petroleum oil, No. 00, 
for that previously in use as Jubricant for machinery, distinguished as No, ¢, 
This oi) must be of Russian origin, from the Caucasus and free from any admixture 
with other oils, vegetable or mineral, fat, resin, water, &c., or any of the hydro- 
carbons containing bodies (sich as parafine) which are deposited hy cooling, 
must be dark-red in appearance and show neither sediment nor solid particles in 
suspension after standing for a period of eight davs; it must have neither an acid 
nor alkaline reaction when tested by mixture with alcohol or caustic soda, in the 
former case must show no trace of acid, and in the latter must neither become 
soapy nor throw down a deposit. Its density at a temperature of 15° C. must be 
between 0°908 and 0°915, no drying or decomposition must take place under at- 
mospheric influences; it must commence to thicken at a temperature of 0° C., but 
not to such an extent as to seriously impede the movement of the oil. [Evaporation 
must commence at 210° C., the flash point of the gases to be tested by the improved 
Luchaine apparatus as used by the Northern and Eastern Railwav Companies; the 
apparatus to be very slowly heated and the temperature recorded at which the 
first explosion takes place. The viscocity is to be tested by the so-called “ Txo- 
meter” of Barbey, by which the quantity of oil issuing in ten minutes, at a tem: 
perature of 35° C., is measured; for acceptance this quantity must be between 
20 and 28 cubic centimetres. (‘‘ Bulletin Officiel de la Marine.’’) 


Italy.—Tt is contemplated to lay down this year three 1st class battle-ships of 
11,000 to 12,000 tons displacement and with a speed of between 18 and 19 knots; 
three cruisers of 3.000 to 4,000 tons, of the “Elba” and “Tombardia” type, 
12 torpedo-boats and four vessels for general service. (“Italia Marinara.”) 





According to a telegram from Rome the new battle-ship “Sardegna,” has com 
pleted her steam trials with marked success, having attained a maximum speed 0 
19 knots. The “Sardegna” is the last completed battle-ship, and has a displace 
ment of 13,940 tons and engines of 22,800 1.H.P. We gave a full description of 
this ship with plans in the May Notes last year. 





The foliowing is believed to be the contemplated composition of the different 
squadrons for this year :— 7 

Permanent Squadron :—3 divisions, containing 3 battle-ships, 7 cruisers, and 
12 torpilleurs-de-haute-mer :— 


1st Division.—Battle-ship : “ Re Umberto.” 
Torpedo-ram cruiser: ‘ Stromboli.” 
Torpedo-cruiser : “ Goito,” and 
4 torpilleurs, 

2nd Division.—Battle-ship : ‘“ Morosini.’’ 
Torpedo-ram cruiser : ‘“ Fieramosca.” 
Torpedo-cruiser: “ Tripoli,” and 
4 torpilleurs, 
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‘oing her i grd Division.——Battle-ship: “San Martino.” — 
it: while Vorpedo-ram cruiser; “ Liguria.” 
tokehalds Torpedo-cruiser : “ Confienza,” 
ecommo: Cistern-ship : “ Tevere,” and 

in.) Q.F, 4 torpilleurs. 

‘ torpedo. 


The ships of the 3rd Division will be in commission the whole year, but those of 
the two other divisions will be eight months in commission and four in reserve. 
Admiral @iwo cruisers to each battle-ship, at least, seems now to be the Admiralty recognised 
Jo? with fgunit for organization. ane ’ : 

Fisheries The Reserve Squadron :—2 divisions of 2 battle-ships and 4 cruisers. 
rence she 1st Division.— Battle-ship : ‘‘ Lepanto.” : 
Ram-torpedo cruisers ; “ Vesuvio,” “ Marco-Polo.” 

< 2nd Division.—Battle-ship : ‘‘ Sardegna.” z : i 
1, > i i Ram-torpedo cruisers ; “‘ Etruria,” “ Dogali,” 
is NO, Y, . : 
thes All the ships of this squadron will be ten months in reserve, and for two 
he hydro-|amonths will form part of the Manceuvre Squadron, which will be constituted as 
ling. Tt Miiollows :— 
articles in lst Division.—Battle-ships : ‘‘ Lepanto.” 


rr an seid Ram-torpedo cruisers : “ Marco-Polo,” Vesuvio.” 
la, in the Torpedo-cruiser: “ Aretusa.” 
ar become 


' must bef 2ud Division,—Battle-ship : “ Sardegna.” 

srridieet ak: Ram-torpedo cruisers : “ Etruria,” “ Dogali.’’ 
0° C., but 3rd Division —Battle-ship : ‘‘ Castelfidardo.” 

‘aporation Ram-torpedo cruiser: “ Umbria.” 

pre ‘Torpedo-cruiser : ‘‘ Euridice.” 

inies ; the 
vhich the The two torpilleur-avisos, “ Folgore ” and “ Saeta,” will be commissioned for two 
led “Txo-ffmonths for the manceuvres. : 

at a tem-§ With regard to torpedo-boats, 16 at Spezia and 16 at Maddalena will be com- 
> betweenfgmissioned for 2 months for the mancuvres and 10 months in the reserve, as will 
also the torpedo-flotillas (4 boats in each) at Leghorn, Gaéta, Naples, Messina, and 
arento. ‘ihe four torpillewrs at Venice will remain in reserve for the whole year. 
le-ships of (‘‘ Moniteur de la Flotte.’’) 

19 knots; : : 
lia” type Japan.—Last month was launched from the Elswick yard the small cruiser 
») “" Ff Tatsuta.” Combined with comparative smaliness of size, she has great speed and 
b powerful armament. Her length is 240 ft.; beam, 27 ft. 6 in.; displacement, 
79 tone; I.H.P. of engines, 5,50U, and estimated speed 21 knots. The armament 
il consist of two 4°7-in. Q.F. guns, four 3-pr. Q.F. guns, and five torpedo-tubes, 
he latter are entirely of Elswick invention, and of a novel und improved design. 








Russia.—Rear-Admiral Messer, Chief of Staff of the port of Cronstadt, has 
n appointed a squadron flag-oflicer of the 2nd Class, in place of Rear-Admiral 
dreiew. 

Vice-Admiral Dikow, flag-officer of the 1st Class of the Black Sea Fleet Division, 
s been appointed to the command of the Evolutionary Squadron of the Black Sea, 
d Rear-Admiral lvaschintsow, 2nd Class flag-otlicer, has been appointed as his 
nd in command, both tor the cruising season of 1894, 

The squadron in the Pacific and China this year is composed of three 1st 
iiss cruisers, three 2nd class cruisers, four gunvessels, and two transports. The 
wadron is under the command of .Vice-Admiral ‘lyrtow, and it is understood 
Kear-Admiral will be appointed as second-in-command. According to present 
ingements, the squadron will be increased in the autumn by the 2nd class 
tuser “ Djighite,” and it will then consist of 13 vessels, independent of the 
npilleurs-de-haute-mer, torpedo-boats, and other vessels for service in the Siberian 
tts, (““ Moniteur de la Flotte.”’) 





risers, and 
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The following are the particulars of the new battle-ship “ Paris,” which hy 
lately been laid down at Nicolaieff :—Length, 344 ft. 6 in.; beam, 68 ft. 10 in,; 
displacement, 8,880 tons ; twin screws driven by vertical triple expansion engines0f 
8,000 I.H.P.; 16 cylindrical boilers, placed in groups of four, in as many separate 
compartments; two funnels ; one military mast with two armoured tops; bunker 
capacity for 800 tons of coal, or sufficient for 2,000 miles at 10 knots; estimated 
speed, 16°5 knots ; an armoured belt 15°7 in. thick for four-fifths of the ships 
length, and 11°8 in. thick along the rest of the water-line, surmounted by a broad 
end-to-end belt of 5-in. armour for the protection of the secondary armament; i 
3-1n. end-to-end protective steel deck; two turrets, the foremost one protected by 
11°8-in. armour to carry a pair of 11°8-in. guns, and the after one with 10:2-in 
armour with a couple of similar weapons ; transverse bulkheads of 11°8-in. armour, 
and, as secondary armament, six 5°9-in. Q.F. and 20 1°8-in. and 1°4-in. Q.F. guns 
There will be two torpedo-ejectors on each broadside, one in the bows, and a sixth 
aft. The ship will therefore be very powerful for her size. She will, however, k 
considerably less formidable than another new battle-ship of 12,480 tons, whichi 
about to be commenced at Sebastopol, and will be similar to the “‘ Tri Sviatitelia; 
which was launched last year. 





The dockyard at Cronstadt is about to be provided with the necessary plant 
which will enable torpedo-boats to be constructed, as the Naval Department are 
anxious to be no longer under the necessity of ordering these vessels from foreig 
yards, 





During the trials of the new torpilleur-de-haute-mer “ Sestoresk,” recentl) 
launched at Havre for this Government, one of the boiler tubes burst, woundiy 
three men. The “ Sestoresk” is 118 ft. long, and to have a speed of 24 knots; she 
is similar to the French boats “170” to “171,” and in general respects to the othe 
boats “145” to “200” inclusive. 


Spain.—There are now under construction the following vessels :—The armourel 
cruisers “ Carlos V,” 9,235 tons, in a private yard at Cadiz, to be launched thi 
year; “ Princess de Asturias,’ 7,000 tons, at Cadiz Arsenal, to be launched thi 
year; “Cardinal Cisneros,” 7,000 tons, at Ferrol, to be completed this year; 
“ Maria Teresa,” 7,000 tons, in a private yard at Bilbao, nearly finished ; “ Viscayo, 
7,000 tons, in a private yard at Bilbao,” nearly finished; 1st class protected cruises 
“ Alfonso XIII,” 4,826 tons, at Ferrol Arsenal, nearly finished ; “ Lepanto,” 4,83 
tons, at Carthagena Arsenal, to be finished this year ; 2nd class cruiser “ Ensenads, 
1,064 tons, at Cadiz Arsenal, at point of completion. The torpedo-gunbou 
“ Filipinas,” 750 tons, at Cadiz Arsenal, nearly finished ; ‘“ Molins,” 57U tons, ms 
private yard at Ferrol, nearly finished ; ‘“ Galicia,” 570 tons, in a private yard a 
Ferrol, nearly finished ; “Rapido,” 570 tons, in a private yard at Ferrol, neaty 
finished; ‘‘ Veloz,” to be launched this year; and, in addition, three more af 
570 tons about to be commenced at Ferrol, and also a cruiser of 7,000 tons. 

(“Army and Navy Gazette.”) 


Note.—Through an error, the uncorrected proofs of the Naval Notes last montt 
were printed off, with the result that some misprints occur, which we take the 
opportunity of correcting here :— ae 

Under France—For “3rd class cruiser ‘ Lalande,’ 18,500 tons,” read “1,81 

tons.” c 
In description of “Chanzy ””—For “protected by three 6. 
armour,” read “ 3°6-in, armour.” 

Under United States—For “new commercial destroyer,” read “ new Comment 

Destroyer.” 
For “ Machiar,” read “ Machias.” Pci 
Under “ Indiana ””—For “ engines of good L.H.P.,” #¢ 
‘* engines of 9,000 I.H.P.” 
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MILITARY. 


Home.— Bullet-proof Clothing.—In face of the detailed accounts of experiments 
with Herr Dowe’s new bullet-resisting cloth it is difficult to preserve an attitude of 
eitire scepticism. That the cloth does possess remarkable properties may be taken 
as beyond dispute. But to those who may have been indulging in visions of “ war 
yithout its guilt’? we would recall the fact that the striking energy of a Lee- 
Metford bullet weighing 215 grs. and moving with a velocity of 2,000 ft. a second 


j W.V? : k 
is about 2,000 foot-pounds ( formula —-—). If that energy is entirely arrested 
29 ey y 
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by the cloth it must be very remarkable material indeed; but if, as seems more 
probable, it is merely transmitted to the body behind it, then it is worth pointing out 
that a blow of 2,000 foot-pounds would lift a man from 10 to 14 ft. in the air, 
according to the weight of his accoutrements, and must inflict certain destruction 
on any living body subjected to it. 

It is therefore a case of “ out of the frying-pan into the fire.’ We know from 
the experience of Ghazi and Mahdist rushes that men will take half-a-dozen body 
hits at short ranges from hardened bullets and still come on to use both spear and 
sword with effect at close quarters, and we also know that it is by no means every 
bullet-wound that will drop a horse in his tracks. If horse or min were clad in 
this stuff they would have to go down, and therefore it would see.n to our interest 
to bay up the patent and send out the material to clothe our future enemies, 

With a remaining velocity of 1,000 ft. a second the blow is only 500 lbs., a con- 
siderable reduction, but still enough to cause serious inconvenience, seeing that the 
maxinum blow of the trained pugilist is, writing from memory, not more than 
150 lbs. 

On the bullet-proof coat of Mr. Mannard, now being exhibited at the ‘“ Oxford,” 
we will suspend judgment. The powder charge used is so insignificant, judged by 
the report of the discharge, that we feel serious doubts as to the quality of the iron 
plates he perforates to prove the power of the weapon before firing at his living 
target. Still it is sufficiently startling to see a woman, dressed apparently in an 
ordinary tailor-made gown, receive shot after shot full in the chest and back with- 
- the smallest inconvenience. To Irish landlords this cloth should be a real 

n. 


Austria-Hungary.—The Grand Maneuvres for 1894.—The Ist corps (Cracow) 
and the 9th corps (Josephstadt) ; also the 4th (Buda-Pest) and 6th (Kaschau) 
will manceuvre against each other. In the districts of the 16th corps (Prezemysl), 
and of the 11th corps (Lemberg), divisional manceuvres will take place. 

The operations of the 10th and 11th corps will terminate on the 1st September, 
those of the 1st and 9th on the 6th, and of the 4th and 6th on the 24th. 





The discovery of a new smokeless powder is reported, which will obviate the 
necessity of re-arming the Austrian artillery, a necessity which seemed imminent 
owing to the great erosion exercised by existing powders on the steel-bronze out of 
which the guns now in use are constructed. 





The maneeuvres of last year—The “ Tigliche Rundschau” publishes a circular 
addressed to all corps commanders by the War Minister relative to last year’s 
maneuvres. ‘The service of “orderlies” is adversely criticised, despatches were 
received too late or not at all. More attention should be paid to patrols, the value 
of their services being measured by the quality of information they bring, not by 
the distance they have covered. With the “ fire discipline ” the Minister declares 
himself satisfied, but recommends more individual initiative amongst the skir- 
mishers. With regard to “ bicycles,” he reserves his opinion, but does not appear 
to be optimistic. 


France.—By decree of the 24th March, 1894: The command of the artillery of 
the 6th corps has been subdivided into two, a north and a south district. The 
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officer commanding the former has under him the batteries of the 39th and 4oth 
divisions, those of the 4th cavalry division, together with the establishments, arma. 
ments, and garrison companies of Verdun, Rheims, and Méziéres. The officer 
commanding the southern district has under him the corps artillery and all remain. 
ing garrisons and establishments within the corps district. 





The “Spectateur Militaire” calls attention to a new system of controlling the 
recoil of guns by utilising a portion of the energy of the powder gas at the moment 
of explosion. The inventor, Captain de Place, Professor ot Fortification and Applied 
Sciences at the Cavalry School of Saumur, is so well known for his practical ability 
and common sense that the idea will well repay investigation. 





According to an order of the War Ministry, dated 24th February, 1894, infantry 
quartered in fortified posts are to be trained to the use of the guns therein mounted 
within eight days of their arrival. If artillery share the garrison, they (the 
infantry) will only be required to master the auxiliary services, elsewhere they 
must be competent to handle the whole armament. (‘‘ Bulletin Otfficiel du Ministre 
de la Guerre.’’) 





The number of exemptions for physical deficiencies is stated by the “ Bulletin 
Officiel” to be increasing rapidly. From 1878 to 1889 the average number was 
26,000; from 1890 to 1892, 38,000 ; and in 1893, 44,500. Unfortunately no per- 
centages are given, but it will be evident that as larger contingents are now the 
rule the proportion is not as bad as would at first sight appear, and may partly be 
accounted for by greater stringency in the medical inspection, and orders have 
been issued to lower the standard to the authorities concerned. 


Germany.—The “ Mittheilungen iiber Gegenstdnde des Artillerie- una Genie- 
Wesens, 1894,” contains an interesting article by Captain Schubert on recent 
alterations in the equipment of the German field and horse artillery. 

Except as regards the material of which it is made, and a few minor alterations 
in the breech mechanism, the new field gun C/73/91 resembles in every respect 
the heavy field gun C/73 already in the Service. « 

The new gun is made oi nickel steel and has engraved on the face of the breech, 
and on all detachable parts, in addition to the number of the gun, the letter “8” 
(Sprenggranate = high-explosive shell). 

According to the “ Revue d’Artillerie” for December, 1893, the 1st battery of 
euch brigade division was at that time armed with the new gun; but it was in- 
tended eventually to arm the whole of the horse and field artillery with it, the old 
field guns C/73 and C/73/88 being utilized for fortresses. : 

The field gun carriages C/73 und C/73/88 are now provided with the new wire: 
rope brake (Seilbremse), of which a detailed description, with drawing, is given in 
the “ Mittheilungen.” ; 

All the horse artillery batteries now have C/73/88 gun carriages, but without 
axle-tree seats. 

The equipment of batteries as regards the pattern of gun carriages, limbers, and 
wagons varies as follows :— 

tield batteries have either— 


A. 6 heavy gun carriages, C/73. 
6 heavy limbers, C/73. 
9 heavy ammunition wagons, C/73. 
2 store wagons, C/73/88. 
1 field forge, C/73/88. 


. 6 heavy gun carriages, C/73. 
6 heavy limbers, C/73. 
9 ammunition wagons, C/88, 
2 store wagons, C/73/88, 
1 field forge, C/73,88, 
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or C. 6 gun carriages, C/73/88. 
6 limbers, C/88. 
9 ammunition wagons, C/88, 
2 store wagons, C/88. 
1 field forge, C/88. 


The horse artillery batteries have— 


6 horse artillery gun carriages, C/73/83. 
6 limbers, C/88. 

9 ammunition wagons, C/83, 

2 store wagons, C/88. 

1 field forge, C/88. 


On mobilization, each battery receives in addition a forage wagon and a provision 
wagon; some batteries already have the provision wagon in peace time. 

The 1st store wagon carries everything that may be required to replace casualties 
during or immediately after an action. It is placed in the 2nd line of wagons. 

The 2nd store wagon carries the heavy baggage; its limber box contains 6 cases 
of provisions, filled, 2 with meat, 2 with biscuit, 2 with vegetables. 

The provision wagon is a 2-horsed wagon driven from the box; it carries fresh 
provisions, a barrel of water, a coffee mill, butchers’ implements, &c. 

The forge wagon has four horses. 

The ammunition of the German field batteries will in future consist of shrapnel 
C/91, high-explosive shell, and case shot. 

The shrapnel C/91, which is to replace both the ring shell and the shrapnel 
(/82, is packed ready fuzed, as is also the high-explosive shell. 

The number of rounds to be carried per battery and gun is shown by the follow- 
ing table :— 





Number of rounds carried | Number of rounds to 
hitherto. be carried in future. 





Carriages, 


Ring shell. 
Shrapnel C/82. 
High-explosive 
Case shot. 
Shrapnel C/91. 
High-explosive 


Case shot. 








I ncnccpsecexences 
Gun-carriage .... 


Ammunition 
wagons, 


wagon limber.. 


lto7 wagon body... 


wagons, 


Ammunition wagon limbers. 
8&9 


wegon body... 





_. 


Total per battery ........0..] 2830 | 475 150 
Number per gun.........+4+] 384 79% 25 


























= ee number of rounds per gun is therefore 1474. 
a ee C/91, which is now the principal projectile of the German field 
ry consists of a steel tube with a wrought-iron base screwed into it. The 
tls made cup-shaped in order to equalize the weight of the projectile with 
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that of the high-explosive shell. The bullets, which are made of hard lead, are 
bedded in a smoke-producing material. 

The bursting charge consists of “new gunpowder 71.” When fired with time 
fuze, satisfactory results can be expected only at ranges under 1,500 m. (1,640 yds.), 

Good effects are obtained with the percussion fuze against objects under 300 m, 
(328 yds.) distant. 

When fired with time fuze, the shrapnel C/91 gives a cone of dispersion in 
which bullets and fragments of shell are evenly distributed, which was not the case 
with the shrapnel C/82. 

The normal graduation of burst is 50 m. (55 yds.). Theangle of dispersion is 15° 
to 25°; in the mean, 21° to 22°. 

The new high-explosive shells are made of cast steel, and give larger and, there. 
fore, more effective fragments than the old shells, which were made of cast iron. 

The number of pieces is about 500, of very different shapes and sizes. The cone 
of dispersion is hollow, with an angle of about 110° for the outer and 90? for the 
inner surface. Only shells which burst nearly over or close in front of the object 
have much effect. With percussion fuzes, only those shells which burst on the 
object have any effect. 

The double action fuze C/91 is used both with the shrapnel C/91 and with the 
high-explosive shell. 

Whereas with the double action fuzes C/86 and C/88 the time fuze alone was 
inserted in the projectile, and it was necessary to screw in a double action pellet 
immediately before loading, all parts of the new double action fuze are already in 
position on the projectile, and all that has to be done to prepare the shell for 
loading is to remove the safety-pin and, if necessary, to set the time fuze. 

In order to prevent the safety-pin from being shaken out in transit, a ring, which 
forms the handle by which the pin may be removed, is doubled back over the head 
of the projectile. 

Besides the safety-pin, additional security is given by an internal safety-ring, the 
resistance of which is overcome by the shock of discharge. This renders it safe to 
nove the guns when loaded. 

The time scale is graduated from 300 m. (328 yds.) to 4,500 m. (4,921 yds.). 

The fuze is permanently adjusted as a percussion fuze, whereas the double action 
fuzes C/86 and C/88 had to be adjusted for this purpose before loading. Since the 
shrapnel C/91 is effective with the percussion fuze at the shortest ranges, the zer 
setting for shrapnel is no longer necessary. 

The high-explosive shell has, besides the fuze C/91, a primer C/91, which con 
tains the necessary material for detonating the bursting charge C/88. The primer is 
fixed in the shell immediately underneath the fuze. 

The case shot C/73 has been provided, at about half its height, with a copper 
thickening ring, the effect of which is to offer increased resistance to the expansion 
of the gases on discharge, causing them to develop their full power, and thus 
insuring that the case shall be broken up in the bore. 

The charge consists of 0°64 kg. (1°41 lbs.) of flake powder (Geschiitz- Blattcher- 

ulver). 
7 The quadrant and lining plane are carried in the axletree boxes in leather pockets, 
lined with lambswool. 

On each gun carriage is carried a lining picket. 

To the tangent-scale C/82 a sight-flap (Visierklappe) has been added. Wher 
this flap is raised it gives a slight incresse of elevation above the notch of the 
tangent-scale. ‘The sight-flap is used when changing to shrapnel fire at range 
under 1,500 m. (1,640 yds.), in order to avoid bursts on or below the object. If it 
is not found sufficient, a scale-plate is added. . 

The gun captains are provided with binoculars, and two spare pairs of 
binocuiars may also be carried, at the discretion of the battery commander, for the 
use of observers or of N.C.O.’s doing duty as officers. : 

The artillery ammunition columns are classified as C/73/88, 0/73, and C/64/73, 
according to the material of which they are composed. Those of the Reserve 
divisions are called reserve artillery ammunition columns (C/64/73). 

‘Lhe battery ammunition wagon C/88 is not used for the ammunition columns, 
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the reason being that it contains only nine shell boxes, while the older patterns of 
ammunition wagon contain 14, 

In the ammunition columns, as in the batteries, the high-explosive shells are 
carried in separate wagons, which are distinguished from the others by a yellow 
band. 

In terminating his article, Captain Schubert ventures on the dangerous ground 
of prophecy. ‘ The German field artillery material has,” he says, “undergone 
such far-reaching changes between the year 1873 and the present day, that it may 
now almost be regarded as a new system. In fact, only the interior formation of 
the bore has been retained: all else has been, more or less, altered or replaced. 
This total reconstruction of the system gives grounds for supposing that the 
German field artillery counts on remaining in its present condition during the 
coming years, and does not intend to trouble itself about the “ field gun of the 
future.” (Z.) 





According to a correspondent of the “‘ Revue de Cavalerie,” the winter manceuvres 
of the 15th corps near Strassburg were not altogether unalloyed pleasure to the 
participants. They were out for four days, and on the last night bivouacked near 
Vendenheim, the thermometer showing 18° F. of frost. The ground was too hard 
for the tent-pegs to hold, and to keep out the cold the men had to wrap themselves 
up in the pieces of tent each man carries. 150 men broke down, but the percentage 
isnot given. The corps commander subsequently issued an order warmly praising 
the men for the good temper and endurance they had displayed. 


Holland.—A new infantry rifle, of the improved Mannlicher type, calibre 
65 mm., has been adopted. According to the “ Revue du Cercle Militaire,” it 
possesses an all-round superiority in penetration, and initial velocity of about 
20 per cent. over the existing German pattern 7-9 mm. bore. 


Italy.—The “‘Spectateur Militaire” gives the effectives of the Italian Army at 
the following figures, on 30th Juve, 1893:—Grand total 2,989,443, distributed 
thus :—Field Army, 229,511 with the colours, 549,442 on furlough ; total, 823,953. 
Mohile militia, 504,396; special militia on the Island of Sardinia, 20,772; total, 
525,168. Territorial militia, 1,640,322 men. The railways and telegraph services 
employ 15,198 men, the Gendarmerie 8,606. Of these totals 49,061 sergeants, 
243,351 corporals, and 1,633,342 men have received full training. As a measure of 
economy there will be no manceuvres this year. 





The result of calling out the Reserves in consequence of the disturbances in 
Sicily and Massa-Carrara is considered very satisfactory. The sumnions was 
entirely unexpected, and the orders for the most part issued telegraphically, so that 
in many communes delays in posting the notices ensued. Nevertheless 80 per cent. 
of the classes called out reported on the first day, and altogether 90 per cent. put 
in an appearance. Of the remaining 10 per cent. 6°4 per cent. produced valid 
reasons within the time allowed, so that only 3°6 were returned absent without 
leave. After medical inspection 87 per cent. of the whole were enrolled as 
physically fit, and as the men were many of them over 40 years of age (class of 
1869) this result is certainly very gratifying. (‘“ L’Italia Militaire,” No. 25.) 





The Bersaglieri—The following personal notes on the leg and foot covering of 
the Bereaglieri, perhaps the swiftest infantry in the world, may be of interest. 

The trousers, of blue cloth, are cut expressly loose all over but the waist ; the 
ends are, when on duty, tucked into canvas gaiters, closely resembling the spats of 
our Highland Infantry, but about an inch higher. 

The boots are hand-made, low laced shoes, giving free play to the ankles; sole 
very wide, and almost the same width throughout, the toe being very wide. The 
heel is very low, the uppers are of soft leather. 

“nen” been discarded in favour of oblong linen cloths, about 2 ft. long by 
1} ft. wide. 
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Before use the cloth is saturated with grease or oil, the foot is then placed in 
the centre, the ends brought up and tied about the ankle, and the foot thrust into 
the shoe. 

The Bersaglieri adjutant stated that since the substitution of greased cloths for 
socks foot-soreness had hecome a story of the past. 

The medical inspection is very searching, the men being made to run 1,000 yds, 
before the heart and lungs are tested. 

The best record marching with which we are acquainted was made in April, 
1887, a distance of 27 kilom. (17 miles) being covered in three hours, in marching 
order, with the attack of a position thrown in. 

The only adverse points to be noticed are, the colour of the tunic, which is most 
conspicuous, and affords no protection from the sun, and the heavy, awkward 
head-dress, which also is useless against the sun’s rays. 


Russia.—The “ Militiér Wochenblatt,” No. 31, gives a summary of an article in 
the “ Raswiidshik ” (No. 163), which complains bitterly of the unsuitable nature of 
the recruits allotted to the cavalry, Tartars, Kalmucks, Armenians, Jews, men w. 
acquainted for the most part with the Russian language, hence a great waste of 
time in commencing the actual training in cavalry duties. In the opinion of the 
writer this is the chief cause of the acknowledged deficiencies in reconnaissance 
duties which characterise the Russian cavalry. 





The Ministry of Communications has allotted to the Warsaw district 10,000 
roubles for the preliminary surveys, &c., of a third permanent bridge over the 
Vistula at Warsaw. A new iron bridge is also projected to carry the Kovno 
Chaussée over the Narew at Segrske, with four waterways, and a total length of 
830 yds.—cost 350,000 roubles. (‘‘ Russki Invalide,’”’ Nos. 45 and 46.) 
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NAVAL. 


Revue Maritime et Coloniale—Paris. April. ‘Studies on War-Navies” 
(Pestitch, Admiral in the Russian Navy). ‘“ Notes on the Clearing Away of Ice 
from the Estuaries of the Sea and Rivers.” ‘ Japan in the Middle Ages.” ‘ Obock 
and Abyssinia” (¢o be continued). “The Navy during the Wars of Independence 
in South America” (conclusion). ‘“ Vocabulary ot Powders and Explosives” 
(continued). ‘‘ Naval Chronicle” (Foreign). ‘The Sea Fisheries.” 


Le Yacht.—Paris. 7th April, 1894. ‘‘ The Expenses of the Shore Service of the 
Fleet” (E. Weyl). “The New Battle-ships ‘Charlemagne,’ ‘Saint-Louis,’ and 
‘Henri lV.’” “ Naval Chronicle.” 14th April. “The Arrangement of the Naval 
Estimates in France and England” (KE. Weyl). ‘ Torpedo-boats and ‘ Défenses 
Mobiles.’” “The Torpedo-cruiser ‘Fleurus.’” ‘ Naval Chronicle.” 21st April. 
“The National Navy, the Summer Mancwuvres, New Vessels, &c.” (E. Weyl). 
“The Ist-class Cruiser ‘Duquesne.’” ‘ Naval Chronicle.” 28th April. “ Aboli- 
tion of Armour and the New Armour-plates” (E. Weyl). “The State of the 
Italian Navy.” “Naval Chronicle.” ‘ A New Steam Engine.” 


La Marine de France.—Paris. ‘7th April. “French Policy in the Mediterra- 
nean.” ‘“‘’he Charge of a Ship’s Machinery and the Responsibilities.” “ Naval 
Curonicle ” (Home and Foreign). 14th April. “ Of what Use is Vertical Armour? 
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(Commandant Z). “The French Navy in 1894.” “Naval Chronicle” (Home 
and Foreign). 21st April. ‘ Torpedo-beats in time of Peace.” “The Inquiry into 
the State of the Navy.” “Naval Chronicle” (Home and Foreign). 28th April. 
“The Reform of the Council of Naval Construction.” “The late Admiral Planche.” 
“The Inquiry into the State of the Navy ” (conclusion). ‘ Naval Chronicle” 
(Home and Foreign). 


Le Moniteur de la Flotte-——Paris. ‘7th April. “The Entry on Board the 
Cadet-school-ship ‘ Borda.’” “ Voluntary Engagements for Service in the Fleet.” 
“Naval Chronicle” (Home and Foreign). 14th April. ‘Recollections of the 
Prince de Joinville.’ ‘The Examination Session for Officers of the Merchant 
Navy.” “Naval Chronicle” (Home and Foreign). 21st April. “Battle-ships and 
Cruisers” (4th article). ‘The Naval Budget for 1895.” “The Parliamentary 
Inquiry into the State of the Navy.” “ Nayal Chronicle” (Home and Foreign). 
asth April. “The Italian Naval Budget.” “The Parliamentary Inquiry into the 
State of the Navy.” ‘ Naval Chronicle” (Home and Foreign). 


Marine Rundschau.—Berlin. April. “History of H.M.S. ‘Danzig.’” “ Lead- 
poisoning on board Ships of War.’ “Oil Trials.” “ Report of the Captain of 
ILLM.S. ‘ Alexandrine’ on the Civil War at Rio de Janeiro.” “Naval News 
(Foreign).” Appointments, &c. 


Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens.—Vienna and Pola. No.5. “The 
Raising of Sunken Ships.” “Trial of a 10°5 in. Cammel Plate at Pola.’ “The 
Russian Navv.” ‘‘ The New French Coast-defence Regulations.” ‘ Canet’s Electric 
Turret-gun Machinery.” “New English Gun Mountings.” “Naval Notes 
(Foreign).” New Naval Literature. 


MILITARY. 


Mittheilungen iiher Gegenstinde des Artillerie- und Genie-Wesens.—No. 4. 
“Review of the State of the Fortifications in the Spanish Peninsula,” by Edler 
von Verce. ‘Technical Notes from Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia,” Halko- 
witch. ‘‘ Notes on the German Siege and Garrison Artillery Drill Regulations,” 
by Captain Schubert. “ Artillery Experiments in the United States,’ Pucherna. 
“Experimental Determination of the Laws of Motion of Heavy Projectiles and of 
Rifle Bullets.” ‘‘ Practical Exercises of the Warsaw Balloon Detachments.” 


Organ der Militér-Wissenschaftlichen Vereine.—No. 4. “The Military and 
Tactical Training of Officers and Cadets in the Regiment,” lecture read at Gran, 
Major Kévesshiza. “Small-bore Bullets and the Care of the Wounded:in the 
Field,” Dr. Habert. “Tron Defences of Ships and Fortifications,’ Lieut.-Colonel 
Tilschkert. Book Notices, &c. 


Spectateur Militaire.—15th April. ‘Victory by the Assault or by the Shield,” 
(L. Brun)— (concluded). This deserves reading ; it marks the standard of tactical 
evolution attained by the average French military writer. The author finally pro- 
poses to assault under cover of shields of Dowe’s bullet-proof cloth, in dense 
masses, the “tortoise” of the Romans. “A New March Formation for the 
Battlefield” (Noel Desmayons). The novelty (?) consists in marching straight 
across country in rendezvous formation, as practised by Napoleon! “The 
Auxiliary Services of the Army” (de Guymarais). “The Military Condition of 
France in Louis XVth” (Boisonet). 1st May. ‘The Old and the New Regula- 
tion” (L. Brun); adverse comment on the secrecy observed in preparing new 
regulations and comparison with German method. “Memoires of Constant, First 
Valet de Chambre of the Emperor” (Noel Desmayons). “The Railway Companies 
and Mobilization.” 


Revue d’ Artillerie.—April. “Expedition of 1830 to Algiers, and Organization 
and Réle of the Artillery ” (Captain Roquerol). ‘“ Note on the Study of Positions, 
with reference to the Employment of Indirect Fire” (Captain Tribonniére). 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS, 


“Field Firing and the Arrangement of Ranges” (Captain Aubrat). “ Duplicatio, 
of the Artillery Command in the VIth Corps.” 


Rerue de Génie Militaire—‘“Long Distance Aerial Journey” (Captain 
Deburaux), with reference to communications between France and Russia during 
European war. Estimated duration of trip 24 hours; chances of success 80 pet 
cent. “ Programme of Law and Administration Course at the Advanced School 
for Artillery and Engineers” (Lecomte). 


Revue de Cavalerie.—“ Les Echelons” (by an Irregular, with sketch). Discus. 
sion of the duties of the three “lines” (Read). “The Italian Cavalry ” (illus 
trated). The inspection of the 4th, 6th, 7th, and 8th Regiments of Cuirassies 
by General Préval, in September, 1810. His report seems hardly complimentary, 
“The Cavalry Manceuvres at Bléré.’”” Lessons and observations. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—13th April. Note a very readable article on the train- 
ing of saddle horses, from the Renaissance to the present day (by Muscany). It 
is entirely French, and ignores the services of foreigners, even of Mr. Fillis, who 
has taught and exhibited his system for the Jast 30 years in Paris. Of ourselves the 
author says, “ The English have never had but one ‘ Ecuyer,’ the Duke of Nev. 
castle, and their language does not contain any equivalent for the word, even.” 


Journal des Sciences Militaires——April. ‘The Colonial Troops” (by Genenl 
Lewal). “ Dernier Effort” (by General Philebert )—(continued). Well worth study. 
Author questions the value of the manceuvres, and attributes the “ inferiority” of 
the French infantry, of which he draws a somewhat pessimistic picture, to over 
centralization and routine. ‘Considerations on the Military Forces of France” 
(unsigned). Equally pessimistic with the above. ‘The Influence of Numbers on 
the Composition and Working of an Army” (unsigned). ‘The French Army in 
1690 ’’—(continued)—(Colonel Belhomme). ‘The Campaign of 1814” (Weil) 
(continued). ‘‘Instruction in German in the Military Schools” (Captuin 
Reichert), 


Revue Militaire de ? Etranger.—April. “The Spanish Army after the Reorgan- 
ization of 1893.” Effectives and distribution. ‘Narrow Gauge Railways in War 
Time.” Principles determined by the experiments of the railway regiment in 
Germany with 60 cm. gauge. Worth studying. Transport of troops by nil 
during manceuvres of 1893, in Galicia and Hungary. Net result, 104 trains in 
26 hours of 100 axles each, four single lines, exclusive of specials for the Emperor 
and staff. 


LD’ Avenir Militaire.—3rd April. “The Training of Reserve Officers.’ Import: 
ant. Should be read in connection with General Cool’s criticism of the Reserve 
officers last autumn, and with “ Dernier Effort.” ‘Du Nombre dans la Composition 
de |’Armée,” in the “ Spectateur Militaire.” “ Passage of the Beresina,” a feuilleton. 
7th April. “The Strategy of the Future,” a good-natured critic of the views of 
the ultra cyclist. “The Duties of the Officer,” leader @ propos of neglect to 
return salutes. ‘“ Promotion of Reserve Officers.” 10th April. ‘The Reorgan- 
ization of the Army of Switzerland.” ‘“ Dongoi” deprecating adverse criticisms of 
the press. “Cavalry Reconnaissance at Dresden,” 180 miles in 37 hours, of which 
seven hours for rest, adversely compared with cyclist performances. “ Infantry 
Cadres.” “ Passage of the Beresina”—(concluded). 13th April. ‘ Mobilization 
and our Railways,” calling attention to the want of locomotives and rolling stock in 
France. “Organization of the Pontoneers.” “131st Article of the Military Code’ 
Proposal to substitute the ballot in court-martials for the vivd voce vote discussel. 
17th April. “ Equivocal Laws.” Should be read. “ Alterations in Pay of Active 
List.” 20th April. “La Débacle.” Genero) Cosseron de Villenoisy enters his 
protest against the modern craze for numbers. Calls Freycinet the “ evil genius of 
the French army ;” powerfully written, and very true. "“ Re-engagements in the 
Navy.” “Reinforcement of Troops in the East.” 24th April. “Imbroglio. 
General Cosseron de Villenoisy attacks propoged reorganization of the Pontoneers. 
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“Rsprit de Guerre.” Review of work by Colonel Henry. Falls foul of the author 
for ignoring the possibilities of the “cycle.” 27th April. The “ Ecole de Guerre.” 
«Military Abattoirs.” The re-engagement of the soldiers. 


Revue du Cercle Militaire. 1st April. ‘Outpost Duties.” ‘ The Reserve 
Offzers.” France requires 80,000 officers for her mobilized forces, and has 27,000 
on the Active List. How to supply the balance. “The Tonquin Expedition ””— 
(concluded). 8th April. ‘“ Winter Maneeuvres in Russia.” ‘ Reorganization of 
the Army of Switzerland.” “The Reserve Officers” —(concluded). 15th April. 
“The Present State and Military Importance of Aerial Navigation” (by M. 
Soreau). ‘Formosa and the Pesscadores.” “The Reorganization of the Army of 
Switzerland.” ‘ Hebler-Krnka Bullets.” The writer points out that war 
becomes less bloody in proportion to the improvement in the weapons. 22nd April. 
“ Aerial Navigation "—(continued). 29th April. ‘German Military Powders and 
Explosives.” Important. “ Aerial Navigation”—(coneluded). “The Reorganiza- 
tion of the Army of Switzerland ”’—(concluded). ‘“ Formosa and the Pesscadores.” 
“Review at Satory.”’ 


Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine. May. “ Exercises in ‘ Ranging,’ 
and Observations of Fire Effect for the Field Artillery” (Major Layriz). “ Reform 
of the Military Code of Punishment.” “The Italian Army in the Second Half of 
1893.” Special report. ‘ Studs—Remounts” (Captain Lutz). Very interesting. 
“The Reduction of Weights in Marching Order.” “ From the diary of a Prussian 
oficer, 1813-14-15.” Kdited by Lieutenant v. Lenski. ‘“ The Mediterranean.” 
Strategical considerations by Lieutenant-Colonel Hildebrand. Book Notices, &c. 


Militir Wochenblatt.—No. 29. ‘“ History of the North Army, 1813,” a favour- 
able review of General von Quistorp’s work. ‘* Mounted Orderlies for Infantry,” 
I; practical proposals to meet modern difficulties. ‘ Health of the British Navy 
in 1892.” ‘ Expedition of Governor Freiherr von Schele in German East Africa.” 
No. 30. “ History of the North Army, 1813,” II. ‘“ Mounted Orderlies for In- 
fantry,” II. ‘The 7-mm. Mauser Rifle, Spanish Pattern, 1893.” No. 31. “Der 
Neue Kurs,” III; this series of letters here abruptly terminates; they have 
attracted considerable attention, and have been attributed to the Emperor, though 
on what grounds is not obvious; they are merely reflections on existing conditions 
of society without special originality. ‘‘ The War in la Vendée against the French 
Republic, 1793 to 1796,” review of Boguslawski’s new work, ‘The IXth Corps at 
Vionville, Mars-la-Tour, and Gravelotte,” a reply to article in No. 28. “ History 
of the North Army in 1813,” TII and conclusion, by Lettow Vorbeck. “ Military 
Notes from Russia,” dealing with export of horses, low quality of cavalry recruits, 
ke. No. 32. “The Estimates for 1894-95,” I. “The Situation on the 15th 
August, 1870,” I; a criticism of Woide’s work reviewed in this month’s Journal— 
favourable. “ Suggestions for the Improvement of Manceuvre Procedure.” No. 33. 
“The Estimates, 1891-95,” IT. “The Situation on the l5th August, 1870,” IL. 
“Two Proposals tor the Improvement of Railway Communication with the Eastern 
Frontier.” No. 34. ‘Remarks on the Proposed New Cavalry Regulations,” 
worth careful study. “ Cordite.’ No. 35. “The Fighting on the Gambia- 
Bathurst.” No. 36. ‘Remarks on the Proposed new Cavalry Regulations.” 


Neve Militérische Blatter—The Reorganization of the Swiss Army.” 
“Helwig’s Partisan Corps in 1813-14.” “State of the French Navy.” “The 
Army and Future of Chili.” ‘“ Launches of Warships throughout the World in 
1893.” “ Notes on the Battle of Beaune-la-Rolande.” Book Notices, &c. 


Revue Militaire Suisse.—No. 4. “Colonel Henri Wieland,” biography. “Some 
Notes on Topographical Operations in Switzerland,” by M. Coulin. “The 
Organization and Duties of the Engineers in the Swiss Army,” Lieut.-Colonel 
Perrier.“ Practical Example of the Employment of the Landsturm,” by A. Veuve. 
“Some Notes on the Landsturm Question”’—supplement. “ Report of the Dé- 
Partement Militaire Fédéral in 1893.” 
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“ Die Ursachen der Siege und Niederlagen im Kriege, 1870. By Worpe, Lieutenant. 
General Russian General Staff. Translated by KiinGEeNnpER, Captain Royal 
Prussian Artillery. Crown 8vo. 375 pp. with maps. Price 9s. 


This work is of exceptional interest, being one of the first attempts made to 
investigate the causes of the German victories and the French defeats, from the 
standpoint of an impartial observer. Our sources of information have been, for 
the most part, the accounts, official or otherwise, drawn up by combatants on either 
side, who wrote primarily for the enlightenment of their brother officers, and 
therefore assumed on the part of their readers a groundwork of common know. 
ledge, the property alike of all, on which it would have been superfluous to enlarge, 
Now it is precisely this foundation of common knowledge which the average 
foreign student lacked, in greater or less degree, according to the army to which he 
belonged, and failing this knowledge his conclusions were bound to be proportion. 
ately faulty. 

Again, it frequently happens that men brought up under a given régime fail to appres 
ciate sufficiently the advantages that accrue to them as consequences of that régime, 
Englishmen who have not lived under the more or less paternal Governments of 
Continental nations often gird at the inconveniences of tke relative freedom they 
enjoy, which is the envy of iess fortunate nationalities, and in like manner mavy 
German officers are so habituated to the system of decentralization under which 
they serve, that they are unable to gauge with accuracy the enormous advantages 
this system confers on them, in spite of the indications the works of their leading 
thinkers afford them. For though the causes of the German victories in 1870 were 
many, the essential cause was precisely that qne on which Woide places his finger, 
and which has most often escaped the notice both of German, French, and English 
writers. Tactical formations, the method of training the soldier as it was then, 
even the higher strategical leading, had little to do with the ultimate result. The 
decisive factor was, and remains, that years before the war the fact had been cor- 
rectly appreciated by Scharnhorst and the original reformers, that owing to the 
growth of the numbers employed, the days of machine-like obedience to orders 
had passed, and the intelligent co-operation of subordinates in all ranks had taken 
its place. 

This was Moltke’s task and his supreme merit, that he foresaw the changes 
brought about by the introduction of the system of universal liability to military 
service, and set about training subordinates, capable of exercising the responsibility 
which had to be conceded to them, in sufficient time. The work was not half done 
when the storm burst, but the Prussians were nevertheless far ahead of their oppo 
nents, and though blunders of every degree of magnitude occurred in execution, 
yet this system sufficiently supplied the needful corrective, and brought about the 
net result that at the decisive point there was always available an excess of fighting 
power, not necessarily numerical, sufficient to turn the scale in their favour. 

This is the point the Russian author brings out in his accurate and carefully 
reasoned work, and in doing so has supplied us with a book of far more than 
average merit, the want of which we have often deplored. F. N. M, 


\. Scharfe Taktik und Revue Taktik. By Colonel Matacnowski. Mittler: Berlin 
Price 6s. 
The value of this work is not likely to be fully appreciated in England without 
some indication of the wheels within wheels working in the Prussian army, ®: 
of the conditions under which regulations grow and tactical literature thrives. 
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In Germeny as elsewhere tactical regulations are the fruit of committee deliber- 
ations, and therefore seldom embody the logical consequences of their own premises. 
They are always, and necessarily, some years behind the revolutionary status of 
their leading compilers. Text-books published by authority come under the same 
ead; we have known an officer to be examined, and spun over the book of his own 
composition, but that is another story, and we must keep to the point. As long as 
the leaders of military thought perceive that the regulations are being interpreted 
inthe spirit in which they are framed, they remain silent, for, generally speakin x, 
experience has taught them that it is better to let things work out their own salva- 
tion, But this is the opportunity for nostrum mongers and faddists to step in, and, 
by seizing on isolated experiences, to push forward their own special fallacies. 
As a consequence the book stalls are flooded with pamphlets, for there are 
always more badly informed men in the world: than sound specialists, for obvious 
rasons. Unopposed, these heresies gain headway, and there comes a moment when 
the specialists, who, being specialists, are: ahead: of their time and drill-book, can 
no longer keep silence, the rein is relaxed, and they come to the front, but as they 
now work individually, and not collectively, each man again pushes his reasoning 
toits logical conclusion, and as presumably in: the interval he has gained expe- 
rience, his work indicates the line of progress the text-book of regulations is bound 
totake. Of course we are dealing only with armies in which, thanks to a system 
of decentralization, the best men find their way to. the front ; where over-central.. a- 
tion exists, the best men intellectually, who. foresee the consequences of bureau- 
cratic folly, are bound, by their duty to. their country, to lift up their voices at all 
times, and in all places, to minimise the evil, and this explains the difference 
between contemporary French and German literature so often and so adversely 
commented on in the latter country some five years ago, say previous to 1887. 

For the seven years or so before this date, the faddists in Germany had it all 
their own way. The specialists, hoping always forthe best from the system of com- 
promises they were compiling, were perforce silent, and for a time foreign critics 
vere led to believe that men like Keim and Boguslawski represented the whole end 
and aim of the Prussian school. It is perhaps a libel onthe latter author to quote 
his name in this connection; but his English admirers, by suppressing those por- 
tions of his views which did not fit in with their preconceived conclusions, based 
m the nature of the weapon and not of the man, have: so far coupled his name 
with a particular school; that for better: or worse-he- must here submit to the ill- 
asorted union with which they have saddled him 

When, however, after a few years it became evident to the specialists that the 
uew regulations were not receiving the interpretation for which they individually 
hoped, and when, moreover, it became clear:that, with the growing years of peace, 
the practical experiences of the battlefield were becoming. dim, it became évident 
fo them that it was time to speak out; and this they have done in the past four 
years, with no uncertain sound. Meckel’s, Scherff’s, and Malachowski’s works 
are the immediate semi-official consequences. Hoenig’s is ex-official altogether, but 
tone the less reliable on that account. To the former trinity, considered as one 
and indivisible, we propose to recur hereafter. For the moment we are only dealing 
with the latter member of the triad. 

The special merit of his work lies in the manner in. which. he has laid bare the 
tauses which led to the failure of the old Prussiam line, and the growth of the 
‘tirmisher and small-colemn principle on its ruins, together with the clear explana- 
tion he gives of the fundamental principles of the Frederician methods. These had 
nothing to do with stocks and periwigs, which were only the fruit of the barrack 
\uare in peace-time, but were based on the common-sense grounds that the more 
udden and overwhelming the blow delivered, the greater the result and the more 
erence in human life to the side delivering it—not locally, necessarily, but 
couectively, 

To deal this blow, the highest possible qualities of discipline and training were 
Tequisite, but these were unattainable by the raw French levies of the Revolu- 
‘onary epoch. They had to win, and hence evolved for themselves a method by 
“attrition” instead of by “ blow,” which, though infinitely more costly to the army 
employing it, collectively, proved good enuugh to beat troops which had degener- 
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ated by many years of pipelay and periwig, though it uniformly failed against the 
better disciplined forces of our own nation. 

In the military annals of Europe, however, the deeds of the British forces fil] , 
very small page indeed—unfortunately for the nations concerned, and the glamour 
of the Napoleonic successes completely concealed the flicker of our petty rush. 
light. 

“Simultaneously, too, With the beginning of the long peace, there settled down 
over Europe an overpowering reaction against war—everyone was weary of it, and 
the junior ranks all grew old together. Progress became impossible, and the de. 
centralization, which had been the fruit of war, was checked and undone by the 
action of the authorities who had to keep an army together by some means. Things 
were, perhaps, worse in Prussia than elsewhere, for she entered on the long period 
of stagnation with a drill-book adapted to the capacity of the average regimental 
officer with which the levée en masse had provided her. This book contained 
minute indications of distances and methods—unnecessary in a more war-expe- 
rienced service—and these, being pedantically adhered to, became accepted as dril 
prescriptions, where they had only been intended as guides. Only the unforeseen 
consequences of the universal liability to service saved them from a worse degenen- 
tion than that which had formerly overtaken the old Frederician system ; but the 
evil was still so great that Malachowski and many other writers are compelled to 
admit that they took the field, in 1866-70, with the worst drill regulations of auy 
army in the world. They won in spite of it, and not by reason of it, but at a cost 
of life far greater than was necessary. This cost they were in a position to afforl, 
for the universal liability to service ensured them a vast numerical ultimate supe 
riority. This advantage they now no longer enjoy, and the time has now come for 
them to consider whether they cannot, by superior discipline and mobility, re-apply MM The 4 
the principles, if not the detailed methods, which formerly rendered them » 

famous. Th 

This is necessarily but the baldest outline of this very excellent work ; but we Comr 
trust it will be enough to attract the attention of English readers, and hope we may jm ‘mile 
soon have the pleasure of giving, to an adequate translation of it, the welcomeit{™ * wil 
will deserve. F.N. M. gf epee 
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“ Diary of a Cavalry Officer in the Peninsular and Waterloo Campaigns, 1809— 
1815. By the late Lieut.-Colonel W. TomEr1nson, 16th Light Dragoons. Edited 

by his son, James Tomkinson. London: Swan, Sonnenshein and Co. Price . > 7 

oc 


Colonel Tomkinson gives a circumstantial account of the campaigns in which his o¢ oo, 
regiment bore a distinguished part. He criticises the conduct of commanders, ant nq y 
of regiments, too, with a very free pen; but it should be borne in mind that his is being 
a private diary, not intended for publication, and a reflection of the authoriff y,y~ 
candid opinions about men as he knew them, and about events as they appeared yt, 
to him. : 

In the description of the sanguinary battle of Albuhera, the credit of ordering 
the advance of the 4th Division that converted an imminent and disastrous defest 
into-a glorious but not decisive victory, is given, by a strange mistake, to Brigadier. 
General D’Urban, who is called, by a misreading evidently, ‘2nd Marshal-General 
to Beresford,’ instead of Quarter-Master-General! But it is well known that 
Lieut.-Colonel (afterwards Viscount) Hardinge, and not D’Urban, on his ow 
responsibility gave the momentous order. The name of Craufurd, the commandet 
of the famons Light Division, is spelled throughout “ Crawford”; and there ar 
other similar errors, the name of places and officers being spelled so oddly in some 
cases asto be unrecognisable. The accounts of several encounters with the French 
are obscured by the omission of the dates. It is to be regretted that the editor dil 
nut, before publication, submit his proofs to some friend fairly conversant with the 
military history of the period. 

Notwithstanding its obvious defects, this diary may be reai with interest and 
advantage hy students of the history of the campaigns named in the title, and 
especially by those connected with the 16th Lancers. ore. 


To the above I would add that this book should possess special interest to the 
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cavalry officer. Carefully read between the lines it conveys a picture to our 
ninds of what British cavalry were in those days, more distinct and more useful 
for purposes of comparison thun any other work with which I am acquainted— 
General Michel’s “Modern Tactics” (1830) only excepted. Brave and daring 
riders led by dashing squadron officers, chafing under the slowness and apparent 
jrresolution of their superior leaders, ignoring all the time that their own want of 
horsemanship and careful drill training would have effectually prevented even a 
Seydlitz from trusting all on the uncertain cohesion of their shock. The following 
extract will serve to explain my meaning: “ We do everything so quickly that it 
re by the ff is impossible men can understand what they are about. They have enough to do 
Thing | to sit their horses and keep in the ranks, without giving their attention to any 
ng period sudden order. Before the enemy, except in charging, I never saw troops go beyond 

atrot, though in some cases it might be required, and therefore in some movements 


id the de. 


eimental pots : a pidiag : 

aun they should he taught to gallop.” “ This was an established opinion in Spain, and 
var-expe. @ yet on our return to English duty we continue the old system, each regiment esti- 
J as drill mating its merit by the celerity of movement. Ido not think one idea has been 


suggested since our return from service by the experience we there gained, and in 
fire years we shall all have to commence again on going abroad. We never teach 
our men to charge, disperse, and form again, which, of all things before an enemy, 
isthe most essential. Inclining in line right and left is most useful, and this is 
swarcely ever practised. Moving quick to a flank in column of divisions is also very 
useful, and we might nearly limit any quick pace to this and charging. In the 
latter there is more to be taught men than is generally considered worthy of 
notice. But we go on with the old close column and change of position.” 
F. N. M. 


The 43rd and 52nd Light Infantry Chronicle. _ 


The appearance of the second number is a proof that last year’s venture of the 
Committee of Publication was successful. The Brigade of Guards maintained a 
similar journal from 1862 until the death of Mr. Dolby, the compiler, in 1880; and 
it will be a pleasure to all interested in the Army to find two euch distinguished 
representatives of the old Light Division of the Peninsular War as the 43rd and 52nd 
joming hands in maintaining a regimental chronicle of their yearly life. But it 
would have been preferable to have given the regiment the title by which it is 
known officially, and to the men and the public—the Oxfordshire Light Infantry. 
In other respects, however, the book has been ably compiled by Captain A. F. 
Mockler-Ferryman, Instructor at Sandhurst, and will, it is trusted, be the means 
of cementing the old friendship which existed between the two corps prior to 1881, 
snd which, since that period, ought to have been materially strengthened by their 
being constituted the 1st and 2nd battalions of the same regiment. The book is 
well illustrated with portraits of Lieut.-General Green- Wilkinson, Colonel of the 
Oxfordshire Light Infantry, other commanding officers past and present, types of 
the uniforms at different periods, and a portrait of Bugler Hawthorn, ¥.¢., who 


distinguished himself at the storming of the Cashmere Gate, at Delhi, in 1857. 
R. H. 


The Arabian Horse: His Country and People, with portraits of typical or famous 
Arabians. By Major-General W. Tweedie, C.S.I., for many years H.B.M.’s 
Consul-General at Baghdad, Political Resident for the Government of India in 
pig Arabia. Minckwesd and Sons; London—Edinburgh 1894. Folio. Price 

. 88. 


This magnificent work deserves the warmest welcome from every lover of the 
orse, and more particularly of those who, with the writer, believe that the true 
standard by which to judge of the value of any breed is its endurance and utility 
on service, not its money-earning capacity on the racecourse. We do not deny 
the relative value of the latter test, more particularly under the conditions of 
Indian racing, but we do object to the biassed opinions, too often foymulated, as to 
the military value of the Arab, owing to his incapacity to gallop against an average 
Australian plater at equal weights. ' 

To our mind, the author’s view of the whole case for and against the Arab is the 
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fairest and most moderate we have yet seen. He belongs neither to the extrem 
partisans of the breed nor yet to the school of its detractors, and both classes yj 
gin by the perusal of his impartial summing up. 

Still, we would go somewhat farther, and estimate the race more by what it jy 
capable of becoming than by what it actually is. For European war purposes, it 
cannot at present compete with either the East Prussian “ ‘l'rakheners ” or with the 
best Hungarian remounts. Given equally brave riders, equal also as regards skill 
in horsemanship, then speed at the moment of shock will be the decisive factor, 
wnd herein the Arab is unquestionably deficient. 

But numbers also tell, and for a long-continued campaign the superior hardines 
of the Arab would soon begin to make itself felt. European wars are decided 
mainly by the result of the first collision, and time therefore is a relatively unin. 
portant factor in the question. 

In Asia the case is somewhat different. There, very long marches in barren and 
mountainous districts must precede any contact, and here the Arab will be atits 
best. Judging by experience in Afghanistan, not more than 750 out of every 1,00 
Walers would be efficient after an 800 mile march against 980 Arabs, and with 
every day the proportion in favour of the Arabs will increase, especially if we 
adhere to the idea of employing all cavalry on the same duties ; for with 750 hone 
only out of 1,000, the duties naturally fall more heavily than where more are avail- 
able to share them. The obvious conclusion suggests itself, that if it is desired to 
have big horses and high speeds for employment in the shock, then we had better 
go back to the practical solution of former days, and redifferentiate our cavalry 
into heavy and light, relieving the former of all harassing outpost and reconnoitriag 
work, and keeping them intact, to give the decisive blow by speed and cohesion. 

To buyers in India the chapters on the marks and blemishes met with, what they 
imply, and how they are imitated, will prove very useful. The illustrations, from 
oil paintings of horses, are of very unequal value. ‘Those of Euclid, Grey Legs, 
and Lanercost are admirable, whilst that of Rex is a libel, and we absolutely refuse 
t> believe that any horse was ever foaled bearing any resemblance to Shah Rukh. 
The painters have fallen ito the usual error of giving undue prominence to the 
essential characteristics of the race, and have sinned most particularly in the 
relative proportions of the head to the body, 

‘To officers despatched to Persia or Arabia on remount duties, indeed to all who 
visit those countries in whatever capacity, we venture to assert that this work wil 
prove indispensable, for previous study, for unfortunately its weight and bulk will 
exclude it from any light marching equipment. F. N. M 


“™ Die Kéniglich-Preussische Garde Artillerie, insbesondere Geschichte des 1ten ud 
des 2ten Garde Feld-Artillerie Regiments. von BEUTNER, Major. 2 G.F.A 
Regt. Berlin: Mittler, 1894. 2nd Vol. Price 5s. 


Prince Hohenlohe’s admirable letters on artillery have already familiarized the 
exploits of these regiments in our Service, but the scope of his work necessarily 
entailed compression, and the detailed statements of eye-witnesses of the events he 
narrates will prove invaluable to the student of the tuetics of this arm. 

We meet again Prittwitz’s celebrated battery repulsing the attacks of the French 
infantry from Amanvilliers, the wanderings of the Reserve artillery before Konig: 
griitz, and the dejection of the men as their comrades of the infantry chaffed them 
in the “Oh, Willie, we have missed you” vein, the advance into action at Chlun, 
and many other incidents which will suggest themselves to everyone. They are 
told, too, with an absence of brag and self-laudation, by no means always evident 
in the regimental histories of any army—it is by the way a curious commentary 
human nature that a feeling in itself so honourable to men as true esprit de “ 
should so frequently lead its defenders into such very dishonourable lapses rom 
the path of virtue. But it speaks for the intensity of the passion, and can be 
excused on the same grounds as the eonduct of a co-respondent who perjures him 
self in the witness-box. B 

As regards the tactical lessons the individual will derive from its study, all 
depends on the knowledge of the progress in artillery material and methods of 
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training he brings to bear on the subject. Those who start with a preconceived 
hiss against the arm will only be confirmed in their errors, and as this prejudice 
gems somewhat widely diffused amongst British infantry officers, it seems desirable 
toadd a few words of explanatory warning on this head. 

It takes years to develop the full consequences of any rudimentary changes in 
the tactics of any arm, or of views as to the nature of the training for war 

uired. Broad and far-reaching changes of this nature were initiated in Prussia 
in 1867-68, and the time available before 1870 was far too short to permit of their 
assimilation. “ Ranging” was still in its infancy when the war broke out, and 
probably even the rudiments of the idea had not: reached more than one battery in 
four in Prussia, or one in ten in the Southern States. The training and manage- 
ment of horses for the long marches the new tactics involved were as yet not 
understood, and very few of the corps and division commanders had as yet grasped 
their spirit. 

As 4 consequence, and relatively to the present standard, the lines of batteries 
were formed slowly, their fire was badly controlled in the mass, and its accuracy 
was many degrees below the capacity of the weapon itself, and these faults we 
cannot expect to see repeated in future battles. 

In material power, the gain has been enormous, 50 per cent. increase in veloci- 
ties, eight-fold gain in man-killing power of the projectile, and, thanks to the 
increase in velocity, an increment in the area of the ground beaten by shell 
fragments or bullets in the ratio of at least ten to one (danger radius of the old 
percussion shell, 20 yds.; average number of fragments, 20; dangerous area of 
shrapnel, 300 x 30; number of fragments, 180), finally an improvement in fuzes, 
which about doubles the chance of an effective burst. These all depend on the 
man behind the gun for their full expression, but as he is now better trained and 
better disciplined, he is not likely to make a worse use of his materials than his 
predecessors, 

We do not claim that the resulting increment in power will be in direct ratio 
tothe product of all these factors; but we do assert that it can be predicted with 
absolute safety that the standard of artillery fire attained in 1870 will be enorm- 
ously exceeded, and that it is no longer safe to base tactical deductions on the 
average results obtained under such widely different conditions. 

It will be argued that the infantry weapon has improved in a corresponding ratio, 
but this is not strictly the case. The margin for improvement was less. The 
Chassepét in range had already almost attained the limits of the unaided human 
vision, and increased velocity of fire does not entail an increased percentage of hits. 
The gun also is less dependent on the nerves of the man who directs it than the 
infantry weapon, and the margin of error in laying is enormously greater, owing to 
the spread of the shell splinters. Moreover, it is the gun which primarily, by its 
superior range, and power of correcting its fire, determines, within limits, the 
— of those nerves in the infantry on which the accuracy of their fire 
epends, 

Applying these corrections to the experiences related in this work, its value for 
tactical study can hardly be over-rated. F. N. M. 


Mes Souvenirs. By Gencral pv BaRatL. Ist volume, 1820-1851. Paris: Plon 
Nourrit et Cie., 1894. Price 7s. 6d. 


This volume possesses more than usual interest to British officers, especially to those 
who have served or are well acquainted with our native cavalry in India, and with 
Oriental conditions generally. ‘These, we fancy, are more likely to do justice to the 
character and courage of the author than the majority of his own countrymen. 
For General du Barail entered the ranks of a native regiment of cavalry at the age 
of 18, and fought his way up, step by step, to the command of a division of cavalry 
in 1870. What this implies, those who know the East can judge best. Too little 
has hitherto been known in the British Service of the difficulties and dangers 
encountered by the French in their 50 years and more of struggle in Algeria, not 
from want c* sympathy, perhaps, but from sheer lack of material. We need not 
trouble to judge the methods or policy pursued—in these matters a soldier has but 
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to obey his orders, and when, as a consequence of this obedience, he can show 
record of hardships encountered and dangers overcome equal to the one now befy 
us, no soldier, of whatever nationality, can refuse the testimony of his admiratiog 


F. N.M. 


Le Maréchal Oudinot, Duc de Reggio, d@aprés les Souvenirs inédits de la Maréchals 
Par Gaston STigGLeER. Paris: Plon Nourrit et Cie., 1894. Price 12s, 


The personal memoirs of Napoleon’s Marshals must always form one of the chic 
sources of evidence for the estimation of their leader’s achievements, and t 
specialists this book is not without its value. The ordinary reader, however, wh 
attempts its pages, will probably wonder with us how such a life of adventure an 
incident could be rendered so unattractive. F. N. M, 


aa Lssai de Stratégie Navale. By Commandant Z. and H. Montéchant. Paris 
Berger-Levrault. 10 francs. 


The volume before us is the work of the authors of “ Les Guerres Navales ( 
demain,” a little broehure which, two years ago, attracted a good deal of notieg 
and is well worth the attention of all those who are interested in naval strategy. Thi 
writers are strong advocates of the views, which are known to be held by Admin 
Aube, M. Gongeard, and other members of what is known as the “ Jeune Ecole, 
and which found a powerful exponent in the lute M. Gabriel Charmes, and the 
views are briefly summed up in the preface as follows, viz. :— 

Ist. That for France a naval war against England cannot be brought to a sud 
cessful issue, unless a cruiser war is substituted for the idea of fighting by bi 
squadrons of battle-ships. 

2nd. That the present development of French naval policy is detrimental tot 
country, its greatness, and even its security. 

3rd. That, without assuring a rational offensive against the enemies of to-morroy 
this poliey negiects the defence of the coasts; and, lastly, does not tend to detac 
England from the Triple Alliance. 

In a brief summary of his views, Commandant Z. arrives at the conclusion th 
in the drama of the next war, the first and last acts will be played by the navy. 

In the introductory chapter, which covers some 70 pages, the authors deal wi 
‘The Science of Naval War,” and after enuneiating certain general principles, ls 
down those which they consider ought to govern French naval action. These may 
summed up as follews: “Sound strategy” is the preliminary condition of eve 
successful operation of war, and the “ best tactics’? cannot compensate for mistak 
in “strategy.” ‘Certain principles of strategy are immutable, although the 
application depends upon circumstances and tie nature of the war material 
disposal.” 

The preliminary conditions of success in war are not the same for all countrie 
but one principle holds good in war: “to destroy the enemy, without at the san 
time ruining oneself.’”’ The enemy must, therefore, be attacked where he is weake: 
and battle with him avoided when ke is the stronger. The object of the wi 
will be soonest secured if the sources of an enemy’s prosperity are destroyed. _ 

The defensive system of the coasts of France is the groundwork of her “ offensis 

ower”; “ France cannot be defended by squadrons of battle-ships.” ; 

“Without audacity there is no strategy, and the base of all combinations 
boldness.” France, in a war with England or Germany, must therefore sweep t 
trade-routes and annihilate their shipping trade; in a war with Italy she m 
destroy the flourishing coast-towns. 

The result of a fleet action is uncertain, and might expose the country to gre 
losses, while the goal can be reached by other means. The true principle 
strategy for France is, “ to safeguard the large towns and prosperous places on h 
sea-coasts”’ ; for this work smaller vessels are preferable to big battle-ships. Befo 
taking the “offensive,” the “ defensive”? must be assured. Fixed defensive work 
batteries, mines, &c., defend only the place where they happen to be; a long stretc 
of coast can only be defended by mobile forces. 
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No nation is in a condition to maintain a sufficient number of heavy battle-ships 
successfully defend its whole extent of coast. Four armour-clad squadrons of 
it battle-ships each would not be sufficient for France, while the cost of such a 
tet would be 700,000,000 fr., and its maintenance 30,000,000; while for such a 
m the necessary cruisers and other vessels could be easily provided. 

For a “ mobile system of coast defence,” swiftness, numbers, small target surface, 
ud efficiency of armament are the indispensable factors. “fhe first line of ‘ coast- 
fence,’ therefore, requires torpedo-boats, gunboats, and cruisers, which are also 
milable for taking the ‘offensive.’ The position France occupies towards pos- 
ible enemies at sea is an extraordinarily favourable one.” The introductory chapter, 
fom which the above extracts are taken, is divided into four sections, and is one of 
tie most interesting in the book. 

Chapter I discusses “ Naval Strategy as taught in the Military School.’ The 
thors consider that the principles on which such instruction should be founded 


te :— 

What was the strategy of our forefathers ? 

0n what principles was it founded ? 

Do those principles hold good to-day ? 

What ought to be modern strategy ? 

Chapter [I is devoted to the strategy of Tourville, with a memorandum of his 
jin of operations against England in 1690. 

Chapter III is devoted to the Principles of Modern Naval Strategy. The first 
problem is to find the enemy; the authors exemplify their solution by means of 
plans with so-called strategical curves, which can be drawn to meet any case, and 
pint out the direction where the enemy should be met; the second problem being, 
nhat route to follow, which offers the best chances of meeting an enemy in the 
tortest time, when his highest speed and “ objective” are known? In this case 
iin curves are suppliel for determining the proper course to be steered. 

Chapter 1V.—‘“‘ Squadron-War” is an application of the preceding problems. 
Here the situation has to be faced, that a commander is without communication 
with the land, and must depend upon his scouts for news of the enemy. In order 
foobtain this, the authors recommend that a number of cruisers should follow one 


nves” is again brought into use for defending places on the coast by means of 
brpedo-boats. In their opinion, the strategical centres of the different torpedo- 
bat flotillas should not be more than 60 miles apart. This chapter is interesting, 

it goes into the different questions of ‘“‘ Bombardments ” and “ Disembarkations.” 
lor bombarding purposes, the authors recommend fast mortar-gunboats on Admiral 
lube’s system, which are to carry one 27-cm. mortar and three 6-pr. Q.F. guns; 
ltey also attach great importance to submarine boats. 

Chapter VI is a discussion on the English Naval Manceuvres of 1892. 

Chapter VII.—The authors give their views on the naval forces necessary for 
Innce, while in Chapter VIII the best armament for ships is discussed. 

Chapter IX is a general discussion of the whole question, which, in the opinion 
lithe writers, seems to resolve itself into this one axiom: “ France can be victorious 
sa without armour-clad squadrons. She cannot be so, she is condemned to final 
iirremediable defeat, if to the armour-clad squadrons of the Triple Alliance she 
Mempts to oppose similar squadrons.” We have no hesitation in recommending 
lie“ Essai de Stratégie Navale ” to all readers who are interested in that important 
hetion; the writers hold undoubtedly strong views, and they certainly have the 
Surge of their opinions. H. G 
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“. The Rise of our East African Empire. By Captain F. D. Lucarp, Ds0, 


Blackwood and Sons. Price 42s. 


The frontispiece of the first volume is a striking likeness of the author, who, in the 
introduction, ‘‘ pleads for the indulgence due to the first literary attempt of one 
whose life has been more full of action than of leisure ;”” and he does not plead in 
vain. Captain Lugard is, as he looks, no ordinary man ; for, when broken in health 
by hard work and the effects of bad climates while on active service in the Soudan 
and Burma, he sought recovery, not in ease and relaxation, but by engaging in the 
most engrossing and arduous occupations he could find in East Africa. He tellsus, 
with charming naiveté, “ Finding myself unfit to discharge purely routine duties 
satisfactorily, I applied to be placed on temporary half-pay, and this course was 
permitted to me on the recommendation of a medical board. The question then 
was, what should Ido? What I felt I needed was active hard work—rather than 
rest—in order to recover from the strain.” After a passage during which he 
endured much hardship, he reached Massowah in February, 1888. He first sought 
service, but unsuccessfully, with the Italians, then engaged in a campaign with the 
Abyssinians ; and his description of the Italian soldiers working more efficiently and 
more contentedly than our soldiers do is not pleasant reading. Encounters with 
slave-dealers and their forces, fatiguing and dangerous journeys, sportiny adventures, 
and descriptions of wild animals, fill an interesting and entertaining volume. Ina 
desperate attempt to storm a slaver’s stockade, Captain Lugard was severely and 
dangerously wounded by a ball which passed through both arms, and superficially 
across the body. He endured his consequent sufferings and helplessness with 
exemplary fortitude, and eventually recovered from injuries which would hare 
permanently disabled any man whose constitution was not exceptionally strong and 
hardy. 

T es second volume has for its frontispiece a clear and pleasing likeness of Captain 
W. H. Williams, R.A., an able and energetic officer, whose valuable services are 
handsomely acknowledged by the author. This volume is devoted, almost exclu: 
sively, to the history and administration of Uganda, with suggestions for its future 
government. The history is little more than that of a succession of tribal and 
religious wars, varied by wholesale massacres in cold blood by savage rulers. The 
administration, since it has came under the ditection of British officials, has effected 
such social and material improvements that a prosperous future may be predicted 
when the country is recognised as a part of our vast and necessarily expanding 
Empire. Captain Lugard’s book is written in a spirit of imperial patriotism, it 
variance with the “ Little England” policy of many other writers. 

The illustrations are very numerous, and, in general, excellent ; and the maps are 
valuable to comprehending the text of the book.—O’C. 


The National War in La Vendée against the French Republic, 1793-96. By 
Lieut.-General v. BogustawskI. Berlin: Mittler. Price 7s. 6d. 


This work is characterised by the Militar Wochenblatt as most opportune and 
well worthy of careful study. 


Kriegslehren und kriegsgeschichtlichen Beispielen der Neuzeit von W. von Scherf, 
General der Infanterie. No. I. Betrachtungen iiber die Schlacht bei Colombey- 
Nouilly. Berlin: Mittier. Price 3s. 


Einzeldarstellungen von Schlachten aus dem Kriege Deutschlands gegen dit 
Franzisische Republik, von Sept. 1870, bis Feb. 1871. Von Kunz, Major a. D. 

No. 1.—Der grosse Durchbruchversuch der zweiten Pariser Armee in den Tages 
vom 29. November bis 3. Dezember 1870. Mit einer Karte und zwei Skizzth. 
Price 3s. 

No. 2.—Die Kédmpfe der Preussischen Garden um Le Bourget wihrend det 
Belagerung von Paris 1870-71. Mit einem Plane. Price 2s. 6d. 

No. 3.—Das Gefecht bei Nuits am 18. Dezember 1870. Mit einem Plane is 


Steindruck. Price 1s. 6d. 
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No. 4, Viertes Heft.—Die Schlacht von Loigny—Poupry am 2. Dezember 1870. 
Mit cinem Plane. Price 4s. 6d. 

No. §.—Die Schlacht von Orléans am. 3. und 5. Dezember 1870. Mit einer 
Uebersichtskarte und zwei Pldanen in Steindruck. Price 5s. 


Description Militaire des Valleés des Grandes Alpes (Dauphiné, Provence, 
Italy). A work by the Marquis DE Peray, who died in 1777. Republished 
in the Bibliotheque Alpine Militaire by Xavier Drevet, rue Lafayette 14. at 
Grenoble. Price 3s. 

The following works in the same library are worthy of attention :— 

La Guerre dans les Alpes. H. CHABRAND. 

Mémoire Militaire concernant les Frontidres de Piémont, France et Savoie. 
With maps. By Le BiorrizRe. 

Le Roman d’un Officier Pauvre. By Jacques Maripert. Price 3s. 6d. 


The Spectateur Militaire says: “This is a work of rare literary merit, sober and 
wholesome in tone, the record of a disappointed life.” 








